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years ago in this lithograph by A. Hoen & Co. Volume 36, No. 4 

The Old Clubhouse (left) remained unchanged in April, 1970 

style until destroyed by fire in June, 1966. 
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Nade 

Dk. B. 1958 

*Nasrullah—Dentifrice, by Reaping Reward 

(Property of a Syndicate) 


The Nades win "at the 
races." Nade’s daughter 
Someday won over 
$67,000 in New York 
last year—and she’s at 
it again. 

Someday has placed in 
stakes and won over 
$125,000, virtually all 
of it in New York. 

Isn’t this what the 
breeding business is all 
about: coming up with 
a runner that can hold 
its own on the toughest 
circuit in the country? 


SEVENTH RACE 6 FURLONGS. (Near Man, July 17, 1963, 1.08%, 3, 112.) 

A nn A197Q Allowances. Purse $15,000. Fillies and mares. 3-year-olds and upward listed in the 
M u “ classified d iViSiori WBiffTTO ve not won two races since Dec. 15. Weights 3-year-olds 

March 19, 1970 1 12 lbs., older 123 lbs. Non-winners of two races of $3,900 since Oct. 18 allowed 3 lbs., 

such a race since Jan. 16, 5 lbs., of a race of $4,225 since Oct. 18, 7 lbs. (Maiden, 
claiming, optional and starter races not considered.) 

Value to winner $9,750, second $3,000, third $1,500, fourth $750. Mutuel pool $333,780. 


Index Horse Eqt A Wt PP St 

>4 

% 

Str 

Fin Jockey 

Owner 

Odds $1 

41216Aqu3—Someday 

5118 5 4 

41 ‘ 


'ih 

12 EBelmonte 

Hobeau Farm 

2.20 

41216Aqu4—Teddy's True 

b511B 6 T 

- w 

IT 

~T~ 

IT JVelasquez 

M Schneider 

6.10 

41216Aqu2—Mamagogo ; 

b4116 3 1 

2h 

5< 

31 

32 BBaeza 

G Ring 

7.20 

41216Aqui-Wild Beauty 

b5 123 4 6 

6 

6 

6 

4 n0 RTurcotte 

S Sommer 

6.80 

40908Hia* -Luci Tee 

b3108 1 5 

58 

4J 

42 

5*1 RLTurcotte* 

H Gordon 

7.40 

41208Pim2—Peace Movem’t 

b4 123 2 2 

% 

11 

51 

6 JVasquez 

Live Oak Plantation 

1.60 


Time .22%, .46%, 1.11%. (against wind in backstretch) Track sloppy. 

$2 Mutuel Prices: :::::::::::::::::: ,4 ° 13S 1:2 

3-MAMAG0G0 . 4 -20 

Dk. b. or br. m, by Nade—Miss Beale, by Your Host. Trainer H. A. Jerkens. Bred by Mrs. R. C. duPent 
(Md.). - 

IN GATE AT 4.12. OFF AT 4.12 EASTERN STANDARD TIME. Start good. Won driving. 

SOMEDAY raced between horses while forwardly placed for a half, moved out slightly for the stretch 
run and, after taking command, drew clear from TEDDY’S TRUE during the final furlong. TEDDY’S TRUE 
raced evenly within striking distance of the leaders until reachinq the stretch, was sent to the middle of 
the track for the drive but could not get to SOMEDAY. MAMAG0G0. dropped back after beginning alertly but 
finished fairly well next to the inner rail. WILD BEAUTY lacked early speed. LUCI TEE had no mishap. PEACE 
MOVEMENT made the pace tothestretch while under occasional urging but failed to stay. 

Overweight—Luci Tee 1 pound. 

Scratched—41216Aqu6 Princeline. 


(Chart reprinted by special permission of Morning Telegraph) 


Nade ranks among the top 9 per cent of sires in North America with a Cumulative 
Average-Earnings Index of 1.72 . . . And the best is yet to come! 


NEARCTIC 


MARIBEAU 


Nearco—*Lady Angela Also Standing: 

Book Full 

(Property of a Syndicate) 


*Ribot—Cosmah 

Book Full 

(Property of Anthony Imbesi) 


JVoODSTOCK 


9 * 


ARM 


MRS. RICHARD C. duPONT 

All inquiries to farm manager, Perry Alexander 

CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND (301) 885-5163 or (301) 885-5214 


April, 1970 
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ENTRIES CLOSE 















Announcing The Late Arrival Of 


TIDE MILL 


HAmiiA II Sire of ATOLL 

FLUSHING II - Sire of LAVENDER HILL (champion mare) 

Winner of 3,000,000 francs 


dam of BAFFLE (track record, Santa Anita $244,000, 
. Top Grass Horse of California) 

TRAIL - Rural Retreat (stakes placed, $40,000) 

Over Roger (stakes placed, $44,000) 


If You are Breeding for Heart Please Observe This Record 


Year 

Age 

Starts 

Wins 

Place Show 

Earnings 

1970 

(9) 

8 

1 

0 

0 

$ 2,700 

1969 

(8) 

19 

4 

1 

4 

16,140 

1968 

(7) 

13 

3 

2 

1 

14,695 

1967 

(6) 

19 

6 

3 

0 

23,245 

1966 

(5) 

12 

6 

0 

0 

20,350 

1965 

(4) 

13 

2 

2 

1 

9,025 

1964 

(3) 

27 

5 

1 

2 

14,615 



111 

27 

9 

8 

$100,770 

Private Contract — 

Special consideration 

to 

approved mares 



Standing at 


BONITA FARM 

RT. 2, BOX 189, BEL AIR , MD. 

Q wner J. William Boniface 

Charles Gordon (301) 734-6906 

Hampton, Va. 


April, 1970 
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BIG PETE 

93.7% of his starters have won or placed from 2 crops to race. Ranked 
in the TOP 5% of All Sires in 1969, on the Average-Earnings Index. 


B. 1961, Degage-Judiciously, by Better Self 

A top race horse who won or placed in 13 of his 17 starts, including 
victories in the Christiana Stakes, Dover Stakes, Caesar Rodney Stakes 
and the Delaware Valley Stakes, Big Pete has proven his ability at 
stud to get runners. He has had 13 winners from 16 starters, including 
DOT'S IMP (9 wins, $84,701, Flash S., Rumson H., etc.) 


BIG PETE 


BIG PETE 

Out of a daughter of BETTER SELF who sired the dams of SILENT 
SCREEN, DR. FAGER and TA WEE. 


Property of Mrs. Harriet N. Ball 


$1,000 Live Foal 


GLADE VALLEY FARMS 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 (301) 898-9027 
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Delaware Park May 30-August 8 

Stakes Schedule and Steeplechase Features 


Stakes closing Thursday, May 14 


Event 

To be run 

Fee 

Age 

Distance 

Added 

The Brandywine Turf (Hdcp) 

S^t. May 30 

$50 

3 y.o. & Up 

1-1/16 m. 

$25,000 

The Kent Turf 

Sat. June 6 

) $100 

3 y.o. 

1 m. 

$25,000 

The Leonard Richards Turf 

Sat. June 20 

( to both 

3 y.o. 

1-1/16 m. 

$50,000 

The Christiana 

Sat. June 13 

$50 

2 y.o. C&G 

5-1/2 f. 

$20,000 

The Delaware Oaks 

Sat. July 25 

$50 

3 y.o. F. 

1-1/8 m. 

$50,000 

The Delaware (Hdcp) 

Sat. Aug. 1 

$100 

3 & Up F&M 

1-1/4 m. 

$100,000 

Stakes closing Wednesday, June 17 


The Polly Drummond 

Sat. June 27 

$50 

2 y.o. F. 

5-1/2 f. 

$20,000 

The Sussex Turf (Hdcp) 

Fri. July 3 

$50 

3 y.o. & Up 

1-3/8 m. 

$25,000 

The Dover 

Sat. July 4 

$50 

2 y.o. 

5-1/2 f. 

$20,000 

The Blue Hen 

Sat. July 11 

$50 

2 y.o. F. 

5-1/2 f. 

$20,000 

The Rosemont 

Sat. July 18 

$50 

3 y.o. 

1-1/16 m. 

$25,000 

Stakes closing Wednesday, July 29 


The William duPont, Jr. 

Sat. Aug. 8 

$50 

3 y.o. & Up 

1-1/16 m. 

$50,000 

(Hdcp) 






Steeplechase features 




The Tom Roby Steeplechase 

Closing June 25 

Tues. June 30 

$10 

4 & Up 

*2-1/8 m. 

$10,000 

The Holly Tree Hurdle (Hdcp) 

Closing July 2 

Tues. July 7 

$10 

3 & Up 

*2-1/8 m. 

$10,000 

The Indian River ’Chase (Hdcp ) Wed. July 15 

$25 

4 & Up 

*2-1/2 m. 

$20,000 

Closing July 10 




•All distances in steeplechase 
features are ‘‘about." 


DELAWARE RACING ASSOCIATION 

Address all inquiries to: 

LAWRENCE J. ABBUNDI, Racing Secretary 
Post Office Box 6008, Stanton 
Wilmington, Delaware 19804 
Phone: 994-2521 (code 302) 


Spring 

Double 



SPRING DOUBLE winning the $40,000-added Camden Handi¬ 
cap defeating *Tropic King II, Blasting Charge, etc. 


A winner of 22 races and over $438,000, SPRING DOUBLE also won the Pimlico Fu¬ 
turity, the Valley Forge Handicap, the Stuyvesant Handicap, etc., as well as placing 
in 16 other stakes, including the John B. Campbell Handicap, the Tremont, the San¬ 
ford Stakes, etc. 


SPRING DOUBLE, b., 1963, Double Jay-*Sunset Gun II, by Hyperion 

Due to his retirement late in the season, SPRING DOUBLE will be bred to a selected number of 
approved mares for $2,500 Live Foal in 1970. 


Property of David A. Werblin and Glade Valley Farms, Inc. 


QLl VJLj 3 , 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 


(301) 898-9027 
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SUPER MAN II Booking Now for 1970 

A TOP RACE HORSE FROM A TOP FAMILY 


Eight Thirty 

Make Tracks 

Beseiged 


Black Out 
Silhouette 

Silvetia 


■Pilate 

.Dinner Time 
Balladier 
.‘La Troienne 

'Rustom Pasha 
^ Black Arrow 
'Couvert 
1 Che la 


Friar Rock (E) 
‘Herodias 
’High Time 
Seaplane 
Black Toney 
^Blue Warbler 
‘Teddy 

.Helene de Troie 

1 Son-in-law 
Cos 

Silurian 

Magia 

Apron 

Taslon 

Gaulois 

Chalita 



♦SUPER MAN II won 4 major Stakes races in 6 starts in 1965 and was rated by ‘The 
Morning Telegraph’ as the best Argentine 2-yr.-old of that year. 

♦SUPER MAN II is by MAKE TRACKS, a Stakes-winning son of EIGHT THIRTY 
and from the female line of *LA TROIENNE. MAKE TRACKS was the leading sire 
of Argentina in 1969 with 7 Stakes winners and 1 Stakes-placed horse. 

♦SUPER MAN II is out of * SILHOUETTE, a BLACK OUT mare that has produced 
5 Stakes winners including *SUPER TRACKS, a full brother to *SUPER MAN II. 
♦SILHOUETTE is a full sister to the Stakes mare, BLACK DANDY and a half-sister 
to the Stake mare, LEE DANDY. 

♦SUPER MAN II’s First Foals Arrive This Year. 

Property of a syndicate 1970 Fee, $1,000 Live Foal 


STANDING AT 


INQUIRIES TO: 

Harold Herman 
9100 Persimmon Tree Road 
Potomac, Maryland 20854 
Phone (301 > 299-6031 


OAK FARMS 

KC\i 


V* 


Poolesville, Md. 20837 








*Tropic King II “Tow-Roped” the best of 'em! 


BOLD LEGEND, by *Turn-to 

(D. Shaer & T. R. O'Farrell) 

Fee: $500 Live Foal BOOK FULL 


DEVIL’S TATTOO, by Rough'n Tumble 

(Mrs. Edith MarienhofF) 

Fee: $500 Live Foal 


ITSA GREAT DAY, by Quick Reward 

(Logan Grier) 

Fee: $500 Live Foal 

w 

H 

F 


^LUMINARY II, by Fair Trial 

(Syndicate) 

Fee: $1,000 Live Foal 


Windy Hi 







§ 

* Tropic King II 

Bay, 1963, by PUSILANIME (*Nigromante)—MASAJISTA, by MASKED LIGHT 

*TROPIC KING II was one of the few South American horses who preferred dirt to 
turf, and he defeated some of the best runners of his time—a number of which have 
now been retired to stud at a fee many times greater than his. Among the horses 

*TROPIC KING II defeated were NODOUBLE (over $650,000), SPRING DOUBLE 
(over $438,000), FUNNY FELLOW (over $300,000), FORT MARCY (over $650,000), 

QUICKEN TREE (over $650,000), as well as CHOMPION, VERBATIM, ABE'S HOPE, 
JUVENILE JOHN, *RIXDAL, EXCEEDINGLY, *YUMBEL, MONITOR, DEWAN, OUT 
THE WINDOW and MR. BROGANN. 

‘TROPIC KING II was imported to this country in January of last season as a 6-year- 
old. During the course of the year he made 20 starts, 17 of them in top class stakes 
events, and he was in the money 10 times! *TROPIC KING II won or placed in the 
$75,000 William Penn H., $100,000 Governor Nicolls S., $50,000 Whitney S., $25,000 
Manchester H., $50,000 Massachusetts H., $40,000 Camden H., $50,000 Excelsior 
H., $100,000 Gulfstream Park H., $50,000 Donn H. and $50,000 Tropical Park H. 
In his only season of racing here in this country, * TROPIC KING II earned over $ 130,000. 

*TROPIC KING II is by leading sire *Nigromante's stakes winning son Pusilanime, 
sire of a number of stakes winners and among the leading sires in Argentina. In female 
line, ‘TROPIC KING II traces to the English classic winner Vaucluse, from whom 
descend the classic horses Bongrace, Ribbon, *Mermaid II, as well as such stakes 
winners here as Jean-Pierre, Glass House, Lady Diplomat, Tona, Buck Run, etc. 

ENTERING STUD 1970-$750 LIVE FOAL 

y* Special Consideration to Black Type Mares 

(Property of Red N' Blue Farm) 


ISHK00DAH, by Needles ^FLANEUR II, by Prince Chevalier 

(T. E. Wood) (Syndicate) 

Fee: $350 Live Foal Fee: $1,000 Live Foal 

SH00EE, by War Relic 

(Dr. D. C. Forest & R. A. Candow) 

Fee: $750 Live Foal 


1 Is Farm 



Inquiries to THOMAS R. O'FARRELL, WINDY HILLS FARM, ROUTE 2, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 

(301) 848-7908 or 848-5533 









RED MONK 

ch„ 1966, by RAMBUNCTIOUS - SUN RONDEAU 
by BULL BRIER 


RAMBUNCTIOUS WON 6 OUT OF 7 
and his stakes-winning son 
RED MONK WON 6 OUT OF 7 
including the Southern Maryland Handicap 


"If Red Monk hadn't been injured he not only would have been one 
of the greatest sprinters of his day, but one of the greatest sprinters 
the world has ever known." 

/ John Tammaro 

Leading Trainer at Laurel, 1969 


1970 Fee $500-Live Foal 

(Property of Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith) 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 

Inquiries to*. Telephone: 

C. Oliver Goldsmith (301) 442-2121 









SIRE OF 1969 JUVENILE STAKES WINNER PROUD JOHN 


Among living stallions standing in Maryland 
RIGHT PROUD finished 4th on 1969 2-year- 
old standings. His four 2-year-old winners 
accounting for 10 races and $56,501. 

RIGHT PROUD ranks in the top nine per 
cent of all North American sires for 1969 
with a 1.85 Average Earnings Index. 

One of the best 2-year-olds of his generation 
RIGHT PROUD won the rich Pimlico Futurity 
and was assigned fifth highest weight on the 
Experimental. 

RIGHT PROUD is by the speed sire Olympia. 
His dam Mims, by Bull Lea, is a full sister 
to Airy, granddam of the Kentucky Derby 
winner Lucky Debonair, out of Acorn winner 
Proud One, by Blenheim II. 


Also Standing: 

Italian Classic Winner *PEVERON 

b., 1955, Traghetto—Veneziana, by Pilade 

Fee: $350 Live Foal 


$500 Live Foal 

Property of Danada Farm 



ALL INQUIRIES TO 
PETER JAY 

WINDMILL 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MARYLAND 
PHONE (301) 734-6592 








A CAREER WITH HORSES? 



1970 


March 24 - June 12 
June 16 - Sept. 4 
Sept. 29 - Dec. 18 


THE 

HORSEMASTERS® 

COURSE 


27th HORSEMASTERS 
28th HORSEMASTERS 
29th HORSEMASTERS 


ALL OF THE ABOVE COURSES FOR DETAILS APPLY: THE SECRETARY 
ARE RESIDENTIAL POTOMAC HORSE CENTER, INC. 

RR#3, GAITHERSBURG, MD. 301-948-8585 



Potomac Horse Center, Inc. 

President: F. G. Harting, Jr. 

Director: Betty D. Howett, F.B.H.S. 

Accredited by the Maryland State Dept, of Education 
VA Approved 
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FOXCATCHER FARM’S 


FERN DANCER 


ch., 1966, by Native Dancer—Rose Fern by Fairy Manhurst 


Bred and Owned by JOHN E. duPONT 

FERN DANCER is by that champion sire of sires Native Dancer from whom the highly 
successful young sires Raise a Native (Majestic Prince) Dan Cupid (*Sea-Bird) Native 
Charger (High Echelon) and Restless Native descend. To be heard from this season is 
Kauai King and Dancer’s Image in 72 - both classic winners. 

In FERN DANCER’S initial book of mares will be none 
other than BERLO who set a world-record price for a 
broodmare sold at public auction, bringing $235,000 in 
the 1966 duPont dispersal. 


standing at 

WORTHINGTON FARMS 

BOOK FULL 


Marcel LeMasson, Farm Manager 
Glyndon, Md. 21071 
(301) 833-4104 


Inquiries to: 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Y. Martin, Jr. 

Glyndon, Md. 21071 
(301) 833-1167 


April, 1970 
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HALF BROTHER TO QUADRANGLE 


UNCLE PERCY 

*DJEDDAH—TAP DAY, by BULL LEA 

| A BRILLIANTLY FAST HORSE, UNCLE PERCY J 
RACED FROM 2 THROUGH 8 IN ENGLAND AND I 

■ AMERICA, ON ALL TYPES OF SURFACES, WINNING I 

■ IS RACES, AND$123,903.UNCLE P E R C Y SET I 

■ 3 NEW TRACK RECORDS AT 5 AND 5 1/2 FUR- I 

■ LONGS, AND WON UP TO 1 1/16 MILES. I 

IMPECCABLY BRED, UNCLE PERCY IS A FULL § 
BROTHER TO STAKES WINNER CUP MAN, AND HALF-BROTHER # 
TO CLASSIC WINNER AND SIRE QUADRANGLE, AND ENGLISH 
81 CHAMPION SECRET STEP, ETC. || 

B HIS FIRST CROP RUNS THIS YEAR-WATCH FOR THEM! I#' 


1970 FEE: $750 LIVE FOAL 

(Property of Dumbarton Stable) 


Country Life Farm 

Bel Air, Maryland 

John P. Pons (301) 838-3780 or 879-1951 
Joseph P. Pons (301) 838-5070 or 879-1952 












BOB WAG 

Brown, 1960 

Tim Tam—Shawnee Squaw, by Burg-El-Arab 



BOB WAG has sired 8 winners from 8 starters in his first two crops 
to race. 

TIM TAM ranks in the top 3% of sires in cumulative Average-Earnings Index. He 
won 10 races and $467,475, including the Kentucky Derby and the Preak- 
ness Stakes. 


SHAWNEE SQUAW won 4 races and $52,415, including the Arlington Lassie Stakes. 


$500 Live Foal 

(Property of Clear Spring Farm) 


Standing At 

PANORAMA FARM 

Forest Hill, Md. 21050 

James J. Richardson, Jr. (301) 838-7330 


April, 1970 
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The 

Sporting Calendar 


Maryland Mile Tracks 

Pimlico—March 9 to May 16 (Dark days, 
April 28, May 5, 6 and 12). 

Laurel—October 26 to Dec. 31 (9 dark days). 

Maryland Minor Tracks 

Timonium—August 15 to September 12 (1 
dark day). 

Hagerstown—September 14 to October 3. 

Marlboro—October 5 to October 24. 

Out of State Tracks 

Aqueduct—March 10 to May 23 (Spring). 
June 29 to August 1 (Summer). October 19 
to December 7 (Fall). 

Pocono Downs, Penna.—April 3 to June 20 
(Spring). Sept. 11 to Oct. 17 (Fall). 

Garden State Park, New Jersey—April 20 to 
May 30 (Spring). October 19 to November 
14 (Fall). 

Charles Town, West Virginia, April 27 through 
July 18. 

Delaware Park, Stanton, Del.,—May 30 to Au¬ 
gust 8. 

Belmont Park—May 25 to June 27 (Spring) 
August 31 to October 17 (Fall) 

Monmouth Park, New Jersey—June 1 to 
August 8. 

Liberty Bell, Penna.—June 1 to August 22 
(Summer). November 16 to December 31 
(Fall). 

Saratoga—August 3 to August 29. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey—August 10 to 
October 17. 

Maryland Harness Tracks 

Rosecroft—May 2 to June 20. 

Laurel—June 22 to August 8. 

Ocean Downs—July 1 to August 29. 


Out of S+a+e Harness Tracks 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City—May 11 to July 25. 

Freehold Raceway (daytime)—Aug. 10 to 
Nov. 30. 

Pennsylvania: 

Liberty Bell—March 28 to May 9. 

The Meadows—April 10 to May 16. 

The Meadows—May 19 to Sept. 30. 

Pocono Downs—July 3 to Sept. 12. 

Liberty Bell—Sept. 4 to Oct. 31. 

Out of State Auctions 

Fasig-Tipton Horses of Racing Age Sale, 
Belmont Park, N. Y. June 22-23. 
Fasig-Tipton Saratoga Yearling Sale. Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Aug. 11-14. 

Fasig-Tipton Horses of Racing Age Sale 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Aug. 17. 

Keeneland Sales, Lexington, Ky. 

Summer Yearling Sale, July 20-21. 

Fall Yearling Sale, Sept. 14-17 (Entries close 
June 20). 

Breeding Stock Sale, November 9-12. (En¬ 
tries close August 20). 

Maryland Horse Auctions 

Eastern Fall Sale. Selected yearlings, Timonium 
Sales Pavilion. Sept. 28-29. (Entries close 
June 1.) 

Maryland Fall Sale. Mixed, all ages. Timonium 
Sales Pavilion. Yearlings, Oct. 30; all others, 
Nov. 2-3. (Entries close Sept. 1.) 

Yearling Show 

Maryland Horse Breeders Association’s Annual 
Yearling Show, Timonium Fair Grounds. 
Tel. 252-2100. May 10. 

Md. Spring Pony Auction 

Maryland Pony Breeders Spring Sale, Timonium. 
Tel. 771-4768. May 8. 
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Trail Ride 

Maryland 50-Mile Competitive Trail Ride, 
Conoy Club, Barnesville. Entries close mid- 
August. Contact Sally Hensen, 306-A West 
College Terr., Frederick. Oct. 10 and 11. 

Horse Shows 

Fourth Annual Lanchester Pony Club Horse 
Show, Pony Club Htlq., John Gibson Farm, 
Drumore, Pa. Tel. 717-786-3193. May 2. 

St. James Pony Show, Monkton. Tel. Mrs. 
Thomas Hofifecker, 472-2382. May 2. 

SCARBOROUGH FAIR AND PONY SHOW. 
Fox Den Farm, Potomac. Tel. 948-8861. 
May 2-3. 

MARYLAND P.H.A. HORSE SHOW, Monk- 
ton. 592-7649. May 3. 

IMMANUEL PONY & JUNIOR SHOW, 
Glencoe. Tel. 771-4326. May 9-10. 

Stony Forest Spring Show, Little Acorns Stables, 
Aberdeen. Tel. 734-6078. May 10. 

Elkton Equestrian Club Horse Show, Fair Hill. 
Tel. 398-7423. May 16. 

NANTICOKE HORSE SHOW, Seaford, Del. 
Tel. 302-337-8523. May 17. 

Cumberland Pony Club Benefit Horse Show, 
Frostburg. May 16-17. 

Taylorsville Hunt Club Horse Show, Taylors¬ 
ville. Tel. 635-2386. May 17. 

Hampton Pony Show at Hampton House, 
Dulanev Valley Rd., Towson. Tel. Mrs. 
Charles W. Williams, 374-4400. May 23. 

Roaring Run Lions Club Horse Show, Carroll 
County Agricultural Center, Westminster. 
Tel. Norman Shipley, 833-1178. May 23. 

Old Rose Tree Pony Club Horse Show, James 
Favino Show Grounds, Red Lion, Pa. Tel. 
Mrs. Clair Spangler, 717-741-1800. May 23. 

FALLS CHURCH JAYCEE HORSE SHOW, 
Chantilly, Va. Tel. 703-278-8037. May 23- 
24. 

FORT MEADE HUNT CLUB HORSE SHOW, 
Ft. Geo. G. Meade. Tel. 677-2720. May 30-31. 

BOUMI TEMPLE MOUNTED PATROL 
HORSE SHOW, Owings Mills, Tel. 486-8789. 
June 6. 


KENT COUNTY HORSE SHOW, Rock Hall. 
Tel. 639-3666. June 7. 

Pikesville Jaycees’ M.W.H.A. Registered Point 
Horse Show, Howard County Fairgrounds, 
West Friendship. Tel. 922-2173. Registration 
time 7 A.M., Show Time 8 A.M. June 7. 

Cherry Grove Horse Trial, Earlville. Tel. 
648-5365. June 13. 

GREEN SPRING HOUNDS PONY CLUB, 
Sparks. Tel. 472-2605. June 13-14. 
WILMINGTON HORSE SHOW, Wilmington, 
Del. Tel. 302-645-8692. June 20-21. 

Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club Horse Show, Carroll 
County Agricultural Center, Westminster. 
Tel. 848-3192. June 26. 

DOVER HORSE SHOW, Dover, Del. Tel 302- 
674-4637. June 28. 

NEW MARKET HOUNDS HORSE SHOW, 
Ijamsville. Tel. 865-5251. July 4-5. 

MARYLAND PONY SHOW, Timonium. Tel. 
771-4253. July 9-12. 

LEWES HORSE SHOW, Lewes, Del. Tel. 
302-645-8692. July 18. 

TALBOT COUNTY HORSE SHOW, Easton. 
Tel. 822-1228. July 19. 

Hoofbeat 4-H Junior Horse Show, Carroll 
County Agricultural Center, Westminster. 
Tel. 848-3192. Aug. 1. 

PRINCE GEORGE'S DEMOCRATIC CLUB 
HORSE SHOW, Upper Marlboro. Tel. 627- 
4775. August 1 - 2. 

ALL SAINTS CHURCH HORSE SHOW, 
Reisterstown. Tel. 8.33-0780. August 8. 
SALISBURY HORSE SHOW, Salisbury. Tel. 

302-645-8692. August 9. 

GEORGETOWN LIONS CLUB HORSE 
SHOW, Potomac. Tel. 365-5459. August 15. 
MIDDLETOWN PONY CLUB HORSE 
SHOW, Middletown, Del. Tel. 302-378-2663. 
August 16. 

Howard County Fair, Quarter Horse Div., 
Howard County Fairgrounds, West Friend¬ 
ship. Tel. 489-4637. Aug 21. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR HORSE 
SHOW, Gaithersburg. Tel. 469-6111. August 
28-29. 

MARYLAND STATE FAIR BREEDERS 
SHOW, Timonium. Tel. 879-2174. Septem¬ 
ber 3 - 9. 

QUENTIN RIDING CLUB HORSE SHOW, 
Quentin, Pa. Tel. 717-564-1612. September 
4-7. 
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BOARDING 

* Layovers 

* Broodmares 

* Teaser Stud 

* Foaling Fac. 

* Board Paddocks 

* Turnout Shelter 

* 48 Box Stalls 

* 336 Acres 


DICKEY 

FARM 


TRAINING 

* Legging Up 

* Yearlings Broken 

* Indoor Jogging Track 

* Vanning 

* Resident Blacksmith 

* Vet on 24 Hour Call 

* Track Under Construction 



Convenient to Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware, and Penna. Tracks. Located 1 mile 
off Rt. 40 between Baltimore and Frederick. We invite you to inspect our facilities. 


John Rosenberger, Manager Sykesville, Maryland 

James Dickey, Owner (301) 489-7148 


MILFORD LIONS CLUB HORSE SHOW, 
Milford, Del. Tel. 302-645-8692. Septem¬ 
ber 12. 

CAMDEN - WYOMING HORSE SHOW, 
Camden-Wyoming, Del. Tel. 302-645-8692. 
September 13. 

FOREMANS CLUB HORSE SHOW, Reeds- 
ville, W. Va. Tel. 304-857-6533. September 
17-20. 

Howard County Hunt Club Fall Horse Show, 
hunt club grounds, Glenelg. Tel. 762-4541 
Sept. 26. 

Stony Forest Fall Show, Little Acorns Stables, 
Aberdeen. 7.34-6078. October 11. 

WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW, Washington, D. C. Tel. 202-298- 
7607. October 26-November 1. 

(Shows in capita1 letters are members of the Maryland 

Horse Shows Association.) 

Maryland Hunt Meetings 

Maryland Hunt Cup,* Glyndon, April 25. 

Fair Hill*—May 20 and May 23. 

Fair Hill*—September 12 and September 19. 


Out of State Hunt Meetings 

Virginia Gold Cup,* Warrenton, Va. May 2. 

Iroquois Meeting,* Nashville, Tenn. May 9. 

Radnor,* Malvern, Pa. May 9. 

Rose Tree Meeting,* Wellsville, Pa. May 16. 

Oxmoor Meeting,* Louisville, Ky. May 23. 

Fairfax,* Reston, Va. Sept. 26. 

Rolling Rock,* Ligonier, Pa. Oct. 7 and 10. 

Monmouth Hunts,* Red Bank, N. J. Oct. 17. 

Essex Meeting,* Far Hills, N. J. Oct 24. 

Montpelier,* Montpelier Station, Va. Oct. 31. 

Pennsylvania Hunt Cup,* Unionville, Pa. Oct. 
31. 

Virginia Fall Meeting,* Middleburg, Va. Nov. 
7. 

Colonial Cup,* Camden, S. C. Nov. 14. 

# —Sanctioned by National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association 
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BIG BRAVE 

*Turn-to—Sequoia, by *Princequillo 



Sire Of 

GERTIE’S SQUAW 

winner of the Politely S. (1st Div.) with earnings of over $20,000 

BRAVORIA (12 wins, $71,205, New England Futurity S, His Majesty’s Ccuncil H, 
Ak-Sar-Ben 4-H H, etc. Weighted on the Blocd-Horse Free Handicap, 
1 1/8 mi.). 

TAR WEDRAP (9 wins, $61,334, Misty Isle H, Good Neighbor H. Weighted cn the 
Blocd-Horse Free Handicap, 1 1/8 mi.) 

WING COMMANDER II (Granville S, Box Hill S in England). 

Silly Squaw (14 wins, $74,942, 2nd Rcsemont S). 


1970 Fee $1,500 Live Foal 


(Property of A. B. Hancock, Jr., W. Haggin 
Perry and Country Life Farm) 


STANDING AT 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Bel Air, Md. 21014 


JOHN P. PONS 
(301) 879-1951 
838-3780 


JOSEPH P. PONS 
(301) 879-1952 
838-5070 
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/lettezd *Jo *jhe Sditoz 


Dear Sir: 

I should like to commend you on the con¬ 
sistent quality of The Maryland Horse. 

However, I think that within the last year 
you had too few articles on hunting. 

Considering the extent of Maryland hunting 
and the number of members of the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association who actively 
participate in the sport it would stand a wider 
coverage. 

In the past, one has read fine articles on 
visiting packs such as the Essex and Cheshire, 
and others on local hunts such as the Elkridge- 
Harford, Mr. Hubbard’s and the New Market. 

Maryland’s elaborate breeding (for racing) 
is a relatively new development. I believe the 
first fox-chase was held somewhere around 
1650 in Queen Anne’s county. Hunting has 
had a phenomenal growth in popularity in 
recent years, and for that reason more people 
are interested in reading about it than ever 
before. 

In addition, the total lack of commercialization 
in the sport, rather a rarity today, particularly 
among the professional racing circuit, makes 
it a pleasant subject for one to read about. 
Respectfully, 

Lawrence Strong Comegys 
McDonogh School 
McDonogh, Maryland 


Stuart S. Janney, Jr. (left) accepts award 
from Maryland Racing Writers Association's 
President, Gene Whittington, for being the 
breeder who did the most in 1969 to enhance 
prestige of the Maryland breeding industry. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please enter our subscription for your maga¬ 
zine for one year and find our check for $5 
enclosed. 

Bjorn Zachrisson 

Stockholm 

Sweden 

Brewer Elected NASRC President 

J. Newton Brewer, Jr., chairman of the 
Maryland Racing Commission, was elected 
president of the National Association of State 
Racing Commissioners at that organization’s 
annual meeting held last month in Miami. 

The 52-year-old investment banker had been 
the NASRC’s first vice-president. His elevation 
to the post formerly held by Nebraska’s Harry 
J. Farnham had been fully anticipated since 
it is the NASRC’s policy to move up its vice- 
president upon completion by the president of 
his own one-year term. 

Mr. Brewer has been a member of the Mary¬ 
land Racing Commission since 1965. He was 
originally appointed by Governor J. Millard 
Tawes, a Democrat, and was immediately in¬ 
stalled as chairman of the five-man board. 

When the Republican governor, Spiro T. 
Agnew, took over in 1967, Mr. Brewer stepped 
down as chairman but remained on the com¬ 
mission. During most of the Agnew adminis¬ 
tration D. Eldred Rinehart served as chairman. 

Soon after the ascension to the governorship 
of Democrat Marvin Mandel, Mr. Brewer 
regained the chairmanship. 

Although he admitted to a meagre knowledge 
of racing at the time of his original appoint¬ 
ment, Mr. Brewer stands today as one of the 
nation’s best informed commissioners. 
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CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING 6y Wancy 3oyce 





ON A DAY LIKE THIS - WHO NEEDS POT 

(OVERHEARD BY DR. JOHN CLEMSON) 
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Purses Raised, Days Increased, 
Maryland Fund Hiked By Legislation 


Enacted In Annapolis 


by Snowden Carter 


Governor Marvin Mandel (right), Racing 
Commission Chairman Newton Brewer, Jr., 
Senator James Clark Among Prime Movers 
In Securing Passage Of Major Racing Bill 


-Legislation affecting all segments of Mary¬ 
land’s racing industry was enacted by the 
General Assembly last month. 

The bill (Senate Bill 37) will become law 
when signed by Governor Marvin Mandel and 
will become effective July 1, 1970. 

Principal features of the legislation as it 
pertains to the mile tracks are: 

• The mile track season has been lengthened 
from 156 days to 180 days. Pimlico, Laurel 
and Bowie will each have 60-day meetings 
instead of 52. 

• The pari-mutuel take from each dollar bet 
has been increased from 13 to 15 per cent. 

Division of the 15 per cent take is as follows: 

• Purses (exclusive of Maryland Fund 
purses) go from 4 to 5 per cent. 

• Maryland Fund purses and breeder awards 
increase from .34 per cent to .50 per cent. 

• The mile tracks will receive 4.16 per 
cent instead of 3.66 per cent. 

• The State of Maryland’s share advances 
from 5.00 per cent to 5.34 per cent. 

There is no change in the breakage which 
is shared by the tracks and the State. 

The State’s three minor tracks (Timonium, 



Hagerstown and Marlboro) will operate on a 
formula calling for a 16 per cent take. 

Division of the 16 per cent is as follows: 

• Five per cent to purses (other than Mary¬ 
land Fund); .50 per cent to the Maryland 
Fund; 5 per cent to the tracks and 5.50 per 
cent to the State of Maryland. 

Preferential laws for Hagerstown have been 
eliminated, as have all other regulations pro¬ 
viding for a sliding scale on the State’s share 
of the take at the minor tracks. 

Hal C. B. Clagett, president of the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association, expressed himself 
as being pleased with the General Assembly’s 
package of new racing laws. 

"We have so many people to thank,” said 
Mr. Clagett. "And the first of these is the 
Governor, himself. Without Marvin Mandel, we 
could never have made it. He provided a 
master’s touch. 

"Then there is Senator Jim Clark who was 
chairman of the Legislative Council’s special 
committee on racing. It was he and his com¬ 
mittee members who originally drafted Senate 
Bill 37. 

’’Although Senator Clark’s bill was exten¬ 
sively amended in the House, he continued to 
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support the bill with every ounce of energy 
even though several features dear to his heart 
(consolidation, the Miles plan, etc.) were 
eliminated by the House. 

' His decision to continue his support of the 
altered bill proved that he was more interested 
in the welfare of racing than in any self 
satisfaction he may have gained from his 
original bill. 

"In citing Governor Mandel and Senator 
Clark (D., Howard county) as the two most 
important figures in the passage of this legis¬ 
lation, I do not mean to slight other legislators 
whose support came through at precisely the 
right moment. 

"At the top of the list would be Senator 
William James (D., Harford county) who is 
president of the Senate. Like Governor Mandel, 
his handling of the bill had a touch of the 
master. 

"And in the House there was Andrew 
(Sonny) Mothershead (D., Prince Georges 
county) who kept pressure on the bill during 
those final hectic days of the session. 

"Strong support came from Dale Hess (D., 
Harford county, the House’s majority leader), 
Bill Greer (D., Harford county) and Senator 
Jervis Finney (R., Baltimore county). 

"Naturally, there were scores of other 
legislators (like Senator Edward Conroy and 
Delegate John Kent) who helped in the 
passage of the bill. With all of them, the 
feeling was strong that Maryland’s horsemen 
and breeders needed help and that they would 
do their best to provide the necessary changes 
in the law. 

"There can be no doubt in my mind that 
we have in Maryland the finest group of 
legislators to be found in all 50 states. There 
was never once any hint of a what s in it for 
me attitude?’ It was always a question of doing 
what was best for the racing and breeding 
industries and the State of Maryland. 

"The bill developed into a cliff-hanger because 
it was enacted with only 35 minutes remaining 
in the 70-day session. I’ve won and lost photo 
finishes before, but never do I remember getting 
a thrill bigger than the one the legislature 
provided when it finally enacted Senate Bill 37 
at 11.25 P.M. on March 31." 

T here can be no doubt regarding the mag¬ 
nitude of the legislation enacted by Maryland’s 
General Assembly. Its importance is incalcu¬ 
lable. It is the difference between the big 


leagues and the minors, the first class and the 
shoddy. 

How did Senate Bill 37 come to survive the 
legislature’s terribly difficult obstacle course? 
Was it luck, divine guidance or political 
acumen? 

The answer is simple: It was Governor 
Marvin Mandel, ably assisted by his tireless 
chairman of the Maryland Racing Commission, 
J. Newton Brewer, Jr. 

Long before the legislature convened for its 
70-day session, Mr. Brewer was at work trying 
to coordinate the various segments of the 
Maryland racing industry. 

The governor had told him that if racing 
needed legislation it would be necessary to 
have the factions united in Annapolis. Different 
groups pushing different bills would not work, 
said the Governor. His instructions to Brewer 
were: "Get them all behind a single bill.” 

Seldom if ever has Maryland had a governor 
who is as knowledgeable about racing as is 
Governor Mandel. Himself a former Thorough¬ 
bred owner, the Governor was heard recently 
to say: "If I hadn’t got outshook for a horse 
once at Pimlico that I tried to claim, I’d 
probably still be in the game.’’ 



Senator James Clark, Jr., (shown presenting 
Goshen hunt meeting trophy to Mrs. Donald 
P. Ross, Jr.) was key figure in passage of 
racing legislation. Senator Clark lives in 
Ellicott City. He was chairman of General 
Assembly's committee which studied racing. 
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Considering the tightness of his tense 
daily schedule, it is remarkable that he has 
any time for racing. But find time he does—an 
hour here, a half-hour there for a meeting 
with the leaders of the industry. 

No one ever doubted Governor Mandel’s 
desire to help the horse people. 

All that he asked was that they come to 
Annapolis in harmony rather than dissent. 

Commissioner Brewer, his lieutenant, achieved 
that goal. 

Twisting hardheads by the ear, prodding 
loudmouths with his toe, Mr. Brewer got all the 
discordant elements into the same room time 
after time for meeting after meeting. 

The final session was held on a Sunday 
morning in early January at the Laurel race 
course. Quite remarkably, every single segment 
of the industry had reached agreement that 
Sunday on a single legislative package. 

Mr. Brewer, chairman of the meeting, was 
beside himself with happiness. 

Before getting up from the table, he reached 
for the telephone and called Governor Mandel. 
"Governor,” he said, ""for the first time in 
Maryland racing’s history, all segments have 
agreed on a legislative bill . . 

Delighted with his success at having ac¬ 
complished a difficult mission, Mr. Brewer 
never let up on his work for the bill. He 
compiled charts for legislative eyes, had his 
assistants fire questions at him in mock question 
and answer sessions—anything and everything 


that would sharpen him for the Battle of 
Annapolis. 

During the weeks in which he prepared 
himself for his presentation to the General 
Assembly, Mr. Brewer had the complete co¬ 
operation of the race tracks, the HBPA and 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Association. 

Work meetings were scheduled at Bowie, 
sometimes twice a week. No segment went 
unrepresented. From Pimlico: Ben and Nathan 
Cohen and Chick Lang. From Laurel: John 
Schapiro and Frank Brady. From Bowie: George 
Tucker and Jack Loome. From Timonium: 
John Heil. From Marlboro: Howard Pierce and 
Pete Conroy. From the HBPA: Fendall 
Clagett, Glenn Smith and Jack Boniface. From 
the Maryland Horse Breeders: Hal Clagett, 
Tom O’Farrell and Snowden Carter. 

And working with them, urging them to 
faster effort, was the chairman of the Maryland 
Racing Commission. 

And behind Mr. Brewer was Governor 
Mandel, still directing, still master-minding. 

The Governor twice held meetings with key 
members of the racing industry. When they 
got out of line, he gently pushed them back. 

The bill in its final amended form was the 
work of a score of men. But if one man’s stamp 
were to be carried by that bill it would be 
Marvin Mandel’s. 

From start to finish it was he who 
called the important shots— with Commissioner 
Brewer backing him up. • 


Maryland’s New Mile Track Legislation In Dollars 

(BASED ON $1,000,000 DAILY AVERAGE HANDLE) 


EXISTING LAW NEW LAW 



per cent 
of take 

dollars 
per day 

dollars 
per 156-day 
season 

per cent 
of take 

dollars 
per day 

dollars 
per 180-day 
season 

Purses (exclusive 
of Maryland Fund) 

4.00 

$ 40,000 

$ 6,240,000 

5.00 

$ 50,000 

$ 9,000,000 

Maryland Fund program 

.34 

3,400 

530,400 

.50 

5,000 

900,000 

Race tracks 

3.66 

36,600 

5,709,600 

4.16 

41,600 

7,488,000 

State 

5.00 

50,000 

7,800,000 

5.34 

53,400 

9,612,000 


13.00 

$130,000 

$20,280,000 

15.00 

$150,000 

$27,000,000 
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Particular 

about 

your 

Horse 

Insurance? 



Get to know this emblem 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

Geneva, Illinois 


Eastern Manager 

Kohler Bloodstock Company, Inc. 

Offices: Middleburg, Virginia—C. Fred Kohler; Laurel, Maryland—711 Gorman Ave., M. Tyler Kohler 

The country’s oldest insurance company specializing only in live stock 

mortality coverages. 
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ROCK TALK 

dk. b. or br., 1964 *Rasper II—Free Flowing, by Polynesian 


Stakes Winner of Over $130,000 


CONSISTENCY 


29 starts 
14 wins 

25 times in money 


His sire, the deceased * RASPER II, was New Jersey's leading stallion for 
four years who had an Average-Earnings Index of 2.34. He was a sire of 
stakes winners whose sons are now siring stakes winners. 

His dam, the unraced Free Flowing, has sent two other foals to the races 
both winners. Free Flowing is a half-sister to stakes winners MOBY DICK 
and CARD TRICK and out of the stakes winning RYTINA. 


$1,000 LIVE FOAL 
(Property of Michael Erlonger) 


Standing at 

BALLINDERRY FARM 

CHESAPEAKE CITY, MD. 

Inquiries to: 

Mrs. Fred Comyn 


(301) 885-5483 
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FOR THE BEST... 

BREED TO THE BEST! 


DEVIL’S TATTOO 

THE FLORIDA HORSE 



A NEW HIALEAH SALES RECORD - $71,000 for Devil’s Tattoo— 


JANUARY, 1965 

1970 FEE: $500 LIVE FOAL 


Rough’n Tumble—Boodlette 

Mrs. Marienhoff will give a free season, and will take an option to purchase for 
$5,000 upon veterinary certificate as to soundness and conformation, the foal at 
weaning age of any stakes winning, or stakes producing mares bred to Devil’s 
Tattoo. 


STANDING AT 

Windy Hills Farm 

INQUIRIES TO 

THOMAS R. O'FARRELL, Route 3, Westminster, Maryland (301) 848-7908 or 848-5533 
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Dr. John R. S. Fisher Preps 
Two Favorites For Hunt Cup 

Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


A 34-year-old veterinarian who broke his 
back in a spill two years ago is owner-trainer- 
rider of the favorite in the 74th running of 
the Maryland Hunt Cup to be run in Worth¬ 
ington Valley on April 25. 

Dr. John R. S. Fisher won the race last 
year with Landing Party and will be attempting 
to do the same thing again this year with the 
same horse. 

In addition ro being the owner-trainer-rider 
of the favorite, Dr. Fisher is also trainer of 
George T. Weymouth’s Island Stream, the 
second choice in the four-mile, 22-fence timber 
race. 

Paddy Neilson has agreed to ride the Wey¬ 
mouth colorbearer which, says Dr. Fisher, 
"is a break for Island Stream because Paddy 
is a better rider than I am.” 

Fisher is the man who developed both 
horses. Neither had ever popped over a tim¬ 
ber fence before coming into Johnny’s barn. 
Both are 8-year-old geldings bred to run on 
the flat. Fisher made them into extraordinary 
jumpers. 

Landing Party was the 1969 winner of the 
Maryland Hunt Cup and (Maryland) Grand 
National. He opened his 1970 campaign with 
an impressive victory in the My Lady’s Manor. 
Island Stream last year won at the Elkridge- 
Harford meeting, Fair Hill, Rolling Rock, Essex 
and Middleburg—and at year’s end he was 
named best timber horse of the 1969 season by 
the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association. 
Like Landing Party, he won his first 1970 start, 
scoring quite easily in the Elkridge-Harford. 


Rarely if ever has a trainer gone into a 
Maryland Hunt Cup with two stronger choices 
than those which Johnny Fisher will saddle 
this month. He says he can’t choose between 
them and that a victory for Mr. Weymouth’s 
Island Stream would be quite as sweet as a 
win with his own Landing Party. 

After all,” says the Maryland-born veteri¬ 
narian, Tm the trainer of both. And it’s in 
training horses that I get my satisfaction. To 
me, developing a young horse is the funnest 
thing in the world.” 

At 34, Johnny Fisher is finally getting 
around to doing what he has wanted to do all 
his life—train horses on a full-time basis. He 
lives with his wife, Dolly, on their 95-acre 
Glenderro Farm in Coatesville, Pa. Husband 
and wife both come from horse-oriented Mary¬ 
land families and both were born and raised in 
Maryland. 

John s uncle is Janon Fisher, Jr., owner- 
trainer of the great Mountain Dew (Maryland 
Hunt Cup winner 1962, 1965, 1967) and 
trainer of the equally brilliant Blockade (Mary¬ 
land Hunt Cup winner 1938, 1939, 1940). 
Another uncle, the late John Rush Streett, is 
honored by a Maryland timber race which bears 
his name, and it was for this uncle (his 
mother’s brother) that Johnny was named. 

Dolly was an O’Donovan before her 
marriage. Her grandfather, John O’Donovan, 
owned Garry Owen (Maryland Hunt Cup 
winner 1901, 1902, 1907). Her father owned 
Myrmidon (Maryland Hunt Cup runner-up 
1940). Her uncle, Hugh J. O’Donovan, owned 
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Lancrel (Maryland Hunt Cup winner 1956). 

Admitting that he gets nervous even think¬ 
ing about the magnitude of the fences he will face 
again this month in the Maryland Hunt Cup, 
the six-foot two-inch jockey says: "There’s no 
race like it anywhere in the world as far as 
I’m concerned. Nothing I’ve ever seen comes 
close. It’s awesome. 

"In other races a fence is a fence. You see 
it coming up to you, you look at it, you jump 
it. But in the Maryland Hunt Cup (the third, 
thirteenth and sixteenth fences are 4-feet 10 
inches) it’s different. You don’t just look at 
a fence, gauge it and jump it. Oh you look at 
it, all right. And you do gauge it. And you 
hope very hard that you get over it. In fact, 
up until you’ve gotten over the thirteenth 
jump those fences are all that you think about. 

"In other races you concern yourself first 
with position of your horse in the race, how 
the other horses are going, what you have to 
watch out for in the way of unexpected 
trouble. Like you might note that the horse in 
front of you has a tendency to drift to the 
left approaching his fences. You note it and 
remember not to move toward him on that 
side. 

"But in the Maryland Hunt Cup it’s all 
different. You think first about getting over 


the fences. You don’t worry about position 
until you’ve gotten over the thirteenth. All 
you’re thinking about over those first thirteen 
jumps is getting over the fence without falling. 

"After the thirteenth your attitude changes. 
You’ve still got nine jumps left. You feel by 
that time if you’ve made it that far you’ve got 
a good chance. So you start looking around to 
see where the other horses are. All of a sudden 
strategy becomes important. You say to your¬ 
self: 'Well, I know now I can handle the 
course. Now I’ve got to concentrate on winning 
the race.’ ” 

Why does a no longer young man come 
back to ride in the world’s most difficult timber 
race after breaking his back? He has a lovely 
wife, two young sons (Rush, 9, and Jack, 7), a 
beautiful home . . . everything a man could 
want out of life. 

John ponders the question. "Why do I do 
it?’’ he asks. "Why? Oh, I don’t know. Why 
do men climb mountains? The mountain is 
still there after they climb it.” 

Then Johnny is asked: "Is it to test and 
prove your nerve?” 

"Oh, no,” smiles the non-practicing veteri¬ 
narian, "if you’ve got to prove your nerve 
you’ll never ride in the race. Nerve is some¬ 
thing you either have or don’t have. You’ve 
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known ever since you were a kid whether 
you had nerve or not. 

"I was never a good rider. But I’ve got two 
things going for me: Experience and confi¬ 
dence in myself. These things come with age. 
I’m mature enough now not to care what I 
look like on a horse. I’m less impressed by 
other riders. I know my limitations. 

"That’s why Mikey Smithwick was so good. 
He forgot everything except the race. 

"When you’re a kid with no experience 
you get caught up in the excitement of the race. 
The man says 'Go!’ and you go. You don t 
think about anything. I remember one day I 
was riding in Virginia as a kid and after a mile 
and a half I noticed that I was whistling. 
Wasn’t thinking of a thing. Just having one 
swell time, sitting there whistling to myself. 

"That’s the big thing with kids who don’t 


have experience. They’re so excited they don’t 
know what they’re doing. Experience teaches 
you to think under pressure. You can’t worry 
about yourself or about prolonging your life. 
You’ve got to say to yourself: 'Watch out for 
that horse. He jumps to the left. How many 
fences are there still to jump? Am I close 
enough? How much horse do I still have under 
me? 

"But those things stay pretty far back in 
your mind in the Maryland Hunt Cup. At 
least until the thirteenth. Your first thought 
in the Maryland is get over the fences. You 
want a clean shot, a fair break at every fence. 
You don’t hesitate to give up lengths for a 
better shot at a jump. You can’t make more 
than one mistake on that course. If you’re on 
a helluva horse, he might survive one mistake. 
But it takes so much out of him. No horse 


The Fisher family riding at their Glenderro Farm near Coatesville, Pa. Johnny is on Island 
Stream and Dolly on Landing Party. Below, sons Rush, 9 (left) and Jack, 7, prepare to mount. 
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can stand up after a second mistake. No race 
bothers you like that race. It gets you on edge 
weeks before it’s run. The last week before the 
race you get a sick feeling. I hate it. But I 
guess I love it, too. Or else I wouldn t be 
riding in it. You get so psyched up. I think to 
do a good job on anything in life you’ve got to 
get psyched up. At least I do. 

"You can’t have any question in your mind 
about winning. You know you’re going to win. 
You’ve gotta win. If you don’t feel that way 
you won’t last three fences. It would be suicide 
to ride that race without feeling that way. 

“Of course, any kid with an ounce of guts 
will accept a mount in the race. That’s what 
scares me most. Green kids on bad horses. 
You can’t blame the kids. It’s the owners. 
They’re committing a criminal act when they 
put a young kid on an inexperienced horse. A 
kid should start off in the Maryland Hunt Cup 
like I did. Ben Griswold told me he had a nice 
horse who wouldn’t win the race but that he’d 
get around safe. That was Edward M. I rode 
him and finished fifth (1954). It was a tremen¬ 
dous experience. 

“But there are owners who don’t have Ben 
Griswold’s judgment. They’ll put a boy on 
anything they have in the barn. Even a horse 
they know won’t last three fences. 

“You can’t blame the boys for riding them. 


Why I could call up J. B. Secor right now and 
get him to ride a horse he didn’t know anything 
about. I’d say: 'J. B., I gotta horse that hasn’t 
jumped too much but I think he might be 
better than Landing Party. Want to ride him 
in the Maryland Hunt Cup?’ 

“J. B. would say ‘sure’ right away. But he’s 
got his mother to save him. In five minutes 
Sara would be on the telephone bawling me 
out. Unfortunately, not all the kids have 
mothers as knowledgeable as Sara.’’ 

How about the horses in the race? Where 
do they come from? 

Landing Party, a foal of 1962, was bred in 
Maryland by Fendall M. Clagett at his Larking 
Hill Farm in Anne Arundel county. John 
bought him for SI,400 as an unraced 4-year-old 
at a Keencland winter auction sale. , 

“He caught my eye,” explains Dr. Fisher. 
“He was an entire colt. The first thing I did 
was castrate him.’’ 

By *Beechpark out of the Blue Larkspur 
mare Blue Sloop, Landing Party can, in his 
owner’s words, “jump any fence in the country. 
His sire, *Beechpark, was a stakes-winner over 
jumps and is by the great stallion *Nasrullah. 

Island Stream, also a foal of 1962, is by the 
great *Princequillo out of the Pilate mare 
Christmastide. He was bred by Mrs. John R. 


Johnny Fisher talks with Leo McMorrow, his foreman, an Irishman who guided Russian Hero to 
victory in the 1949 Aintree Grand National. Dr. Fisher also trains a stable of flat horses. 
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Island Stream (left) won his first start this year at the Elkridge-Harford meeting, defeating St. 
James Corner. The latter was ridden by 17-year-old J. B. Secor in Lurman Stewart Memorial. 


H. Thouron and originally raced for that sports¬ 
woman, winning two races for her at Delaware 
Park as a 3-year-old. 

Landing Party and Island Stream are the 
closest of friends. 

"I have to stable them in adjoining stalls,” 
says Fisher. "If one goes out and not the other, 
the one left behind gets badly upset. They’re 
both extremely intelligent horses. But Island 
Stream is more of a challenge to train. First off, 
he has a sort of club foot. It’s his left forefoot. 
Small and contracted. Not exactly a club foot. 
Then his personality is so sensitive. He’ll blow 
slcy high on you if you don’t handle him right. 
He’s more like a filly. He doesn t take much 
racing. I really feel like he runs best first time 
out each season. 

"When Dolly and I go out on those two 
horses, Dolly always rides Landing Party. You ve 


got to say that Dolly deserves all the credit for 
Landing Party. She made him. He goes better 
with her than he does with me. He’s a brute 
sometimes. But with Dolly he relaxes and 
doesn’t take as much hold. I don’t know why it 
is but it is. Maybe he knows when Dolly’s 
riding that he won’t be racing. So he’s not as 
much on the bit. 

"As for Island Stream, his only function this 
year is to win the Maryland Hunt Cup. Mr. 
Weymouth has never won the Maryland Hunt 
Cup. He’s won just about every other timber 
race there is in the country. I think he’d 
rather win the Maryland Hunt Cup than the 
Belmont Stakes.” 

After the spring timber races end this month, 
Dr. Fisher plans to concentrate on his flat 
horses at Pimlico. He is training a 12-horse 
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Maryland Horse Breeders 
Association’s 

36th annual 

MARYLAND-BRED 
YEARLING SHOW 

Sunday, May 10 
Timonium Fair Grounds 

Judge: MacKenzie T. Miller 

Four Classes — 

2 for colts, 2 for fillies 

First class begins at 2 P.M. 

no admission charge 
no parking charge 
refreshments available 

Prizes awarded best amateur judges 

For your calendar 

Other spring events on the 

Maryland Horse Breeders Association's 
schedule: 

General Membership Meeting in Timoni- 
um's Administration Building—Tues¬ 
day, May 12, 11 A.M. 

Annual Awards Dinner (tickets $10) at 
the Green Spring Inn—Monday, May 
18, 7 P.M. 



The presentations following Island Stream's 
Elkridge-Harford victory: Paddy Neilson, Mrs. 
John R. S. Fisher, Mrs. S. Bryce Wing. 

stable and plans to race in Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey and New York. 

“All my life,” says Johnny, “I’ve wanted to 
train horses full time, and I’ve been fighting 
that decision year after year. This year I finally 
decided to do what I’ve always wanted: Become 
a full-time trainer.” 

As a race track trainer, Dr. Fisher will be 
one of the best educated men in the business. 
He did two years of pre-veterinary work at 
Cornell, graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania’s veterinary college and worked 
three years at the New Bolton Center on a 
fellowship provided by the National Institute 
of Health. 

Then he practiced briefly (six weeks) as a 
veterinarian at the New York race tracks, 
quitting that practice to become farm manager 
at Mrs. Richard C. duPont’s Woodstock Farm 
in Chesapeake City. After two years with Mrs. 
duPont, Dr. Fisher became director of research 
for the John W. Eshelman feed company. Two 
years later he was appointed managing director 
of Stamm, Inc. 

While with Stamm, Inc. Johnny developed 
Staminoats—which all twelve of his horses eat. 

What success his racing stable will have this 
year remains to be seen. But one thing seems 
certain. Johnny Fisher will be having fun. • 

Morton Sees Big Increase 

Former Kenucky Senator Thruston B. Mor¬ 
ton, who is president of the American Horse 
Council, predicts that the American horse in¬ 
dustry will be approaching the 25-billion- 
dollar mark in total investment by the end of 
this decade. 
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TWO MINUTES TO GLORY 

Little more than two seconds had elapsed in the 1968 Kentucky 
Derby and Dancer’s Image trailed the field after some solid jostling. 
Bobby Ussery, sitting chilly on the gray son of Native Dancer, let him 
follow the pack past the stands the first time, around the first turn 
and into the top of the backstretch. Moving evenly, Dancer’s Image 
passed three horses, went to the outside and got past Trouble Brewing 
as the field leaned into the far turn. Lapped on Iron Ruler, Dancer’s 
Image was forced wide as they moved for the quarter pole. At this point 
Ussery glimpsed a hole. He cut the corner sharply and dropped Dancer’s 
Image on the rail. Suddenly they were out of the pack and running at 
the leaders. 

With the crowd roaring, they were at Kentucky Sherry who wouldn’t 
quit, and it seemed Dancer’s Image couldn’t get by. Nearing the three- 
sixteenths, Ussery dropped his whip but Dancer’s Image had no need 
of urging, he willingly gave his best and surged up to the leaders 
with that long quarter-mile to go. He was finally in front. Forward Pass 
was beaten. Francie’s Hat made a late run. The Dancer won “playing” 
as Ussery later described it. 

It was the third $100,000 added victory in less than a month for 
Dancer’s Image, coming at the end of 10 straight months of competition 
at 10 different courses in tw o countries. This was a racehorse! 


S 12 . 500 -LIVE FOAL, BOOK FULL, PROPERTY OF A SYNDICATE 


Inquiries to: 

PETER FULLER, Syndicate Mgr. 

808 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02215 
Telephone: (617) 232-5800 


Standing at: 

GLADE VALLEY FARM 

Frederick, Maryland 
Dr. R. A. Leonard, Mgr. 
Telephone (301) 898-9027 






Inaugural Politely Stakes Split; 
First Division to Gertie’s Squaw 


Gerties Squaw, a daughter of Big Brave 
and the Colonel Mike mare Mike’s Gertie, won 
the first division of the inaugural running of 
the $20,000 Politely Stakes at Pimlico last 
month. 

Unraced at 2, the 3-year-old filly came up to 
the six-furlong filly stake with a record of two 
wins out of three starts. Her only defeat occur¬ 
red in her debut at Bowie in February. 

Gerties Squaw was bred by Robert Kahoe 
of Bel Air, Md., and was foaled at his 50-acre 
Fairview Farm. She is owned by Quincy Ed¬ 
wards, Mr. Kahoe’s close friend and frequent 
partner in horse deals. Mr. Edwards is a Bel 
Air automobile dealer. 

Mr. Kahoe, still recovering from a serious 
automobile accident which occurred two years 
ago, owns the Kahoe Supply Company and is a 
partner in the Kurtz and Kahoe Oil Company 
in Bel Air. 

Gertie’s Squaw, who earned $14,088 in the 
Politely Stakes, is out of a mare whose only 
winning races were achieved at Shenandoah. 
She was raced by Edwards and was at one time 
briefly trained by Buddy Delp. 

"After she won at Shenandoah (for a $3,000 
claiming price) we sent her to Buddy Delp at 
Delaware Park,” recalls Edwards. "But she 
couldn’t make it against those horses." 

Mr. Edwards sold Mike’s Gertie at the end 
of that year ( 1965) to Harry Hopkins who 
breeds horses on a small scale in Bel Air. Mr. 
Hopkins bred the mare the following spring to 
Big Brave who stands at Country Life Farm. 

After getting Mike’s Gertie in foal, Hopkins 
decided to sell her. Kahoe purchased her from 
Hopkins for "about $1,500." 

The Kahoe-Edwards partnership stipulates 
that on certain horses bred by Kahoe, Edwards 


is involved as a part-owner. Such was the case 
with Gertie’s Squaw, the first foal produced by 
Mike’s Gertie. 

Although the filly races in the Edwards colors, 
no actual sale was transacted. 

Edwards has owned race horses for 17 years. 
Gertie’s Squaw is his first stakes winner. 

When Mr. Edwards felt that it was time to 
choose a trainer for Gertie’s Squaw, he decided 
on Buddy Delp, his long-time friend and former 
trainer. But Delp turned the filly down because 
he had no stall available. 

Recalls Buddy: "I had trained several horses 
for him and when this filly came along he 
wanted me to take her. I was loaded with horses 
at the time. So I suggested that he turn her over 
to Hyman Ravich." 

Ravich has a name which racetrackers never 
quite learned how to handle. If you say "Hyman 
Ravich" quickly and indistinctly, it sounds a 
little bit like "Happy Rabbit." And it is as 
"Happy Rabbit" that Hyman Ravich is known 
in the stable area. 

Happy had at one time been Delp’s foreman. 
An orphan raised in Philadelphia, Happy was 
seriously wounded at Anzio in World War II. 
When he woke up in a field hospital, he dis¬ 
covered that his speech had been badly affected. 

Says Happy: "When I got home, I didn’t 
want to be around the people I had known 
because I was embarrassed about my speech 
impediment. I went into hiding at the race 
tracks doing the best I could to get along." 

Ten years ago Ravich went to work for Delp. 
"I never dreamed," he says, "that I would be¬ 
come a trainer." 

In 1966 Ravich left Buddy to start his own 
stable. Given strong support by his former boss, 
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Happy gradually assembled a stable which today 
numbers 15 head. 

Regarding Ravich and Gerties Squaw, Delp 
says: "He’s really done a heck of a job with 
her. 1 think she could be the best Maryland- 
bred around.” 

Responding to this praise, Happy Rabbit re¬ 
marks: Tve got to give all the credit for any 
success I’ve had to Buddy. He taught me every¬ 
thing I know and has kept right on helping me 
—even when I went out on my own. • 


Dowitcher Outruns Rivals In 
Second Division of Politely 


Purchased last November for $23,000, Dow- 
itcher gained her first stakes victory in the 
second division of the inaugural running of 



Owner Sarah Hall (left) accepts trophy from 
Mrs. Chick Lang after Dowitcher's win in 2nd 
division of the Politely Stakes. Others are 
jockey Larry Adams and trainer Angel Penna. 


Right, representing Gertie's Squaw in the 
winners' circle following Politely Stakes 
first division were (from left) breeder Rob¬ 
ert Kahoe, Patti Edwards, owner J. Quincy 
Edwards and George Cusimano. Joe Hickey, 
of Woodstock Farm, made the presentation. 


the $20,000-added Politely Stakes at Pimlico 
last month. 

The Politely, named for the great Maryland- 
bred race mare owned and bred by Mrs. Richard 
C. duPont, is a 3-year-old filly test restricted 
to Maryland-breds. When 18 fillies were en¬ 
tered for the six-furlong race, the race was 
split into two divisions. 

Dowitcher was bred by the Woodside Stud 
owned by the late Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Erlanger. Following their deaths last year, the 
Woodside horses were sold at public auction. 
Sarah Hall bought Dowitcher who at the time 
had never placed in a stakes race but did 
claim three victories—in maiden and allowance 
company. 

For Miss Hall, Dowitcher gained runner- 
up honors (to Weekend Fun) in Bowie’s 
Patricia A. Stakes in February. She followed 
that race up with two straight scores in allow¬ 
ance races at Bowie. 

In the Politely, Dowitcher was installed 
second choice. She won by two and a half 
lengths, earning $13,991. 

Dowitcher is a daughter of Decidedly and 
the * Rasper II mare Redpoll. She is Redpoll’s 
oldest foal. 

Redpoll, who is out of the Double Jay 
mare Scarlet Tanager, was sold in the Mixed 
Winter Sale at Timonium in February for 
$46,000. In foal to Tom Rolfe, she was bought 
from the Woodside Stud by Stuart S. Janney, 

Jr- 

Mr. Janney will breed Redpoll this year 
to his freshman stallion Promise who stands 
at Glade Valley Farms. • 
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Horsemen have been using airplanes for some time. Horses, jockeys, owners and trainers iet 
across the country on all sorts of missions. trainers jet 

But Lee Boring knew a lot about flying before he knew anything at all about horses 

f . n ? 3 , year ( Veteran P llot Y lth Eastern Alrllnes - Mr. Boring acquired his first horse two years ago 
then bought a farm m Howard county last September "to have a place for the horses " 

he cJrred fT f oment in Mr. Boring's short exposure to horses came recently when 

( wtn7 | d u J f ° r tHe if tl [ ne ; Coincidentally, it was the first actual race he and lus wife 
' / ° ' Vn ’] ever seen - They had been building up to that experience for two years 

, , .{if and Gwe " w f e bo , th c ra,sed in «>w houses in East Baltimore. They explained that they 
< d always wanted a horse. So two years ago they answered Reinier Vandernat's newspaper ul 

vertisement in which he offered to sell a broodmare newspaper ad- 

KennIt h h e B bOUght ^ (nicknamed Duchess), as well as a yearling which they named 

cold. wim,;. ii„7d°ib;,, K „Tg n hf B - W “ "* ” arKr "*>' «* “> on • 

The Borings have three sons: Steven, 14; Gary, 8; and Kenneth, 6. They were hoping for 

luck when they named the horse after Kenneth, explained Mrs. Boring. b 
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Kenneth was the first baby born in Howard 
county in 1964. You know how it is—there are 
just some lucky people and Kenneth has always 
been that way. Were just hoping it will rub 
off,” she said. 

The Borings look toward luck and enthu¬ 
siasm when they feel their knowledge may be 
a little shaky. But they also have great con¬ 
fidence in their trainer, Reinier Vandernat. 

"Reinier is my sole crutch and advisor,” 
said Mr. Boring. "I go to the track a lot in 
the morning, and Reinier runs me through the 
daily routine. He’s taught me about a horse’s 
legs and about tack. He even wants me to 
take out an assistant trainer’s license.” 

Mr. Boring explained that he walks Kenneth 
B. after many of his works. "Any horse I’ll 
ever have, I’ll know. We’re on good terms. 
He’s gentle; he’s not high strung. His big 
problem is looking around—anything can 
distract him. 

'But I was a psychology major in college, 
and I’ve always thought that curiosity and 
introspectiveness were indigenous to intel¬ 
ligence. There’s a lot in it.” 

He admits that his relationship with Mr. 
Vandernat is. similar to a passenger’s relation¬ 
ship with a pilot. "When you get on the plane, 
you’re with me and that’s all you can do 
about it. Just strap yourself in for the ride.” 

But Lee is interested in racing for fun, 
not profit. If I never make a penny, that's 
fine. I’m not relying on any financial return 
from a horse and I never will be.” 

Asked if he would ever be interested in 
working with horses on a full-time basis, such 
as training, Mr. Boring said, 'Right now there 
is no way anybody can entice me away from 
Eastern Airlines. When I’m 55, they’ll put 
me out to pasture. But that’s 15 years from 
now, and I just don’t know.” 

When Kenneth B. was making his first 
start, Mr. and Mrs. Boring mustered all the 
calm and finesse expected of an airline pilot 
and his wife. 

There were a few moments of alarm like 
the one several days before the race, when Lee 
was asked, in the presence of Gwen, whether 
or not he would bet on the horse. 

"Depends on how he feels,” Lee observed 
nonchalantly. "If I talk to him and he seems 
all right and everything is A-O.K. I may bet 
$1,000 to win on him.” 



"I’m glad to know that ahead of time,” 
Gwen answered. "You really know how to 
hurt a guy.” 

On racing night, the Borings ran into 
problems more serious than the extreme gloom 
of the weather at Shenandoah. The van they 
had ordered to take Kenneth B. from Pimlico 
to Shenandoah for the race never arrived. They 
had to borrow a trailer at the last minute to 
ship him up there. 

As a result, Kenneth B. got into the receiving 
barn at 5:50 for the first race, which started 
at 7:20. 

A talkative, but vague, groom led Lee all 
the way down the concourse and back again, 
looking for the Racing Secretary’s office. The 
groom kept cautioning Lee and his followers not 
to worry—he had been around "a long time." 

Even though it was the kind of night that 
makes you think seriously before going outside, 
Lee didn’t seem bothered by the exposure. He 
mentioned that he was "thinking seriously of 
running along with the horse.” 

In the Racing Secretary’s office Mr. Boring 
registered as an owner, and found out what 
a "b.g.” is. 

"Bay gelding,” mused Lee. "I learn some¬ 
thing new all the time. That was painless.” 
He shrugged and began the long walk back 
to the receiving barn. 
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Owners are like airline passengers: 
They get strapped in for the ride. 


With Trainer Vandernat holding reins, two 
first-time starters eye each other a bit warily 
(pictured at left) in Shenandoah paddock. 



When race had ended (and their horse was 
last), Captain and Mrs. Boring kissed— 
almost as though they had survived crash 
landing. In picture at left, the trainer 
smiles while giving orders to jockey, but 
Captain Boring is tense as tense can be. 


"I really like that outfit,” said Lee as he 
pointed with pride at Kenneth B. in his 
bridle and blanket. Kenneth B. kept sneering. 
He smelled of Vick’s. 

Lee and Reinier took the route through the 
grandstand, to meet their wives, and go into 
the paddock. The groom brought Kenneth B. 

On the way to the paddock, Lee began 
looking around. "I’ve got to find a rest room,” 
he commented. 

"You can’t go now,” observed Reinier. It 
was 19 minutes to post. Nothing more was 
said. 

In the paddock Lee said "I wish it were a 
beauty contest,” as Kenneth B. came in. 
"Doesn’t he look good!” Except for a mild 
case of quivering, he really did. 

In the few minutes before the race, Mrs. 
Boring surprised her husband by giving him 
two dollars that her mother had given her to 
bet. "The next thing I know she’ll be taking 


a drink,” Mrs. Boring commented. "I was 
surprised that she even knew how much to 
bet.” 

Lee didn’t say much. He bought a $6 
combination ticket for himself. 

A man who obviously knew him from the 
airline came up and called him "captain” and 
wished him luck. It was the big night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boring, and their son Steven 
stood on an outside staircase to watch the 
race with Mr. and Mrs. Vandernat. It seemed 
to be getting colder and raining harder all 
the time. 

During the race itself, Kenneth B. collected 
more than his share of mud, but he didn’t 
come close to the purse money. 

As he watched his horse finish a fairly dis¬ 
tant last, Lee Boring’s only comment was, 
"Well, we’ll have to do better next time.” 

After all, no one ever learned to fly with¬ 
out a few bumpy landings. • 
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ISLAND STREAM WINS 
AT EEKRIDGE-HARFORD 

Story and photographs by Peter Winants 


1 he first Saturday in April was a busy day 
in the Elkridge-Harford hunt country. Morning 
activity consisted of the second running of the 
Frederic S. Cross Challenge Plate and, after a 
luncheon at the club, the annual point-to-point 
races were held at Mrs. Edward S. Voss’s At¬ 
lanta Hall Farm. 

The Cross, a 4^2 mile old fashioned race, 
attracted no less than 38 entries. Riders and 
mounts of all ages and shapes were represented. 
Four check points were strategically located to 
make the contestants gallop and jump the 
cream of the Elkridge-Harford country. The 
conventional procedure in old fashioneds is to 
hand out at each check point a poker chip 
which, when surrendered at the finish, serves 
as positive proof that the prescribed course 
has been completed. Tradition was sacrificed 
at Elkridge-Harford. Long-stemmed artificial 
flowers were used. The theory that flowers 



would be easier to handle than the poker chips 
proved accurate. 

It was only fitting that Ronald Maher was 
the winner. Mr. Maher organized the race and 
has been the driving force behind making it 
an unqualified success. Benjamin H. Griswold 
III, the field master of the Elkridge-Harford, 



Frank Bonsai's Conesauga (above) captured 
the Atlanta Hall Farm Plate, defeating Sea 
Master. Bruce Fenwick was astride winner. 

At left, H. Turney McKnight's Whacker 
Jack, ridden by Chase Hibbard who was 
riding in his first race. Hibbard, a skier, had 
never before even witnessed a timber race. 

At right, winners in the Frederic S. Cross 
Challenge Plate, left to right: Pat Mahoney 
(heavyweight winner); F. Warrington Gillet 
(youngest finisher); Mary Tydings (first place 
among children); Jennifer Winants (the best 
sport); Ronald L. Maher (overall winner), 
and Miss Katy Merryman (first among women). 
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was second, Katy Merryman third and Sara 
Small fourth. Miss Merryman received a trophy 
as the first lady to finish. Mary Tydings was the 
first child and Pat Mahoney the first heavy¬ 
weight. Jennifer Winants received the good 
sportsmanship award. The 12-year-old jumped 
one fence three times to pick up flowers that 
she had dropped in the heat of the action. 
Eleven-year-old F. Warrington Gillet, Jr., re¬ 
ceived an award for being the youngest partici¬ 
pant to finish. Everyone had a good time and, 
though there were a few falls, all came through 
unscathed. Francis Iglehart came down early in 
the race. Perry Ann Sheridan had a bruised nose 
as evidence of a crash. Nancy Griswold was 
tripped up by a ground hog hole and Bruce 
Fenwick by a stream. 

The afternoon sport consisted of two point- 
to-points run over the 3 l /2 mile Atlanta Hall 
Farm course. The conditions of the S. Lurman 
Stewart Memorial called for riders to carry 165 
pounds. The field consisted of Harry Webb’s 
St. James Corner with J. B. Secor up, H. 
Robertson Fenwick s Farceur ridden by Bruce 
Fenwick and George T. Weymouth’s Island 
Stream handled by Paddy Neilson. The latter, 
making his initial start this year, proceeded to 
show exactly why he was named timber horse of 
the year in 1969, playing cat and mouse with 
the field and drawing out when his rider pleased 
to score an easy win. The mild challenge of St. 
James Corner in the latter stages of the race 
was hindered by poor jumping. Farceur, a 
first-time starter, trailed throughout, but jumped 
well. 

Island Stream, a son of *Princequillo, is not 
scheduled to start again until the Maryland 
Hunt Cup is run on April 25. Island Stream is 


trained by Dr. John R. S. Fisher who also owns 
and trains the 1969 Maryland Hunt Cup winner 
Landing Party. Since Dr. Fisher will ride Land¬ 
ing Party in the Maryland Hunt Cup, he has 
chosen Paddy Neilson to ride Island Stream. 
They look to be a formidable pair. 

The Atlanta Hall Farm Plate drew five 
entries, each of whom carried 185 pounds. 
Particular interest centered around Mrs. H. 
Turney McKnight’s Whacker Jack and rider 
Chase Hibbard. The horse finished second in the 
Pennsylvania Hunt Cup two years ago, but Mr. 
Hibbard, a native of Montana who is captain of 
the ski team at Amherst, was not only riding 
his first race, but he was also seeing his first 
point-to-point. Many questioned the advisability 
of a debut over fences that do not give and 
range in height to four feet, but the "cowboy” 
proved to be the hero of the day as he skillfully 
piloted Whacker Jack to a third place finish. 
Bruce Fenwick rode Conesauga to victory. 
Frmk Bonsai’s veteran, obviously benefitting 
from a tightener a week ago at Howard County, 
showed the form that enabled him to win the 
Green Spring Old Fashioned and the secondary 
race at My Lady’s Manor in 1968. Redmond 
Stewart’s Sea Master, Buzz Hanum up, finished 
second. Our Best Dad was pulled up by J. B. 
Secor after two miles. Rudy, owned by Mrs. 
Cary W. Jackson and ridden by Benjamin H. 
Griswold IV, looked to be a sure winner three 
fences from home. But he put in an extra stride, 
hooked the post and rail and turned over. Mr. 
Griswold was uninjured. Rudy is having a tough 
spring. In his previous start he would have 
been a sure winner at Green Spring if he had 
not fallen in a ditch upon landing over the last 
fence in the old fashioned. 
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With Joe Clancy in saddle, Donald Ross, Jr.'s *Rockport II won three-mile Olney timber race. The 
Olney was feature race on program run at Unity over Tusculum Farm owned by Carl Freeman. 
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ROCKPORT TAKES 
GrOSHRM FEATURE 


Photographs by Peter Winants and Walter M. Ball 


Chris Stuart, astride *Coolagh, leads Miss Leslie Bowman, 
on Cherokee Bid, in early stages of Montgomery timber race. 
*Coolagh finished second to Blood Shot in three-mile test. 


Below, M. S. Crippen, Jr., passes baton to Mrs. Robert Rogers 
in the Goshen Creek mixed relay race. Representing Fairfax, 
they finished first but were disqualified for cutting flag. 
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HOWARD eOUMW CUP TO 

ST. JAMES corner and 

gF. r. secor 


Seventeen-year-old J. B. Secor poses with 
the Howard County Cup after winning ride, 
his first, on thirteen-year-old St. James 
Corner. Opposite, Timmy Kalks takes fence 
in Alda Clark Plate, with Allen Forney up. 
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Story by Peter Winants 
Photographs by Peter Winants 
and Michael Keyser 


St. James Corner, a 13-year-old son of 
* Hunter’s Moon IV, carried his 17-year-old 
rider, J. B. Secor, to victory in the Howard 
County Cup last month. 

The pedigrees of both horse and rider indi¬ 
cated that victory was in order. * Hunter’s 
Moon IV has sired the winners of six of the last 
seven Howard County Cups and Secor’s relatives 
have been deeply involved in Maryland racing 
for decades. His father rode in three Maryland 
Hunt Cups. His mother trains St. James Corner 
and is skilled in every facet of horsemanship. 
His uncle, John Bosley, III, was a fabled 
rider in the 40’s and 50’s and his aunt, Mrs. 
Charles Bird, Jr., trains a stable of horses. His 
grandfather, John Bosley, Jr., was a well-known 
rider and trainer of jumpers and Mrs. Bosley 
trained the ill-fated flat champion of the mid- 
30’s, Chase Me. 

When John Bosley Secor went to the post 
in the Howard County Cup, he stirred many 
memories. His impressive ride represented 
young Secor’s first win and was also the first 
victory for St. James Corner since 1963. 

The Howard County Cup, a three-mile event 
attracted only four starters and was strictly a 
two-horse race. Stuart Janney’s Arno, a winner 
the previous week at Middleburg, alternated 
with St. James Corner in setting the pace, but 
was no match to the winner over the last four 
fences as St. James went on to win by three 
or four lengths. Thomas McFarlane’s Clis fell 
three fences from home; Dr. Horst Schirmer’s 
Turalu trailed throughout. 

The first race on the three race card was the 
Alda Clark Challenge Plate. It attracted three 
starters and included the lone lady rider of the 
afternoon, Miss Leslie Bowman, on her father’s 
Cherokee Bid. Miss Bowman pulled up after 
a turn of the field. Frank Bonsai’s Conesauga, 
Bruce Fenwick up, looked a winner until chal¬ 
lenged by Bernard Klein’s Timmy Kalks. The 
latter, a Howard County veteran who won the 
race in 1968 and was second last year, was 
a fit and willing contestant once more. He 
charged past Conesauga with a half mile to 
go and went on to a three length victory. His 
usual jockey, Allen Forney, rode confidently. 



The final race, the Walter A. Edgar Memorial, 
attracted three starters. Mrs. Milton J. Dance, 
Jr.’s, Great Due with William Santoro riding, 
J. B. Secor on Mrs. Secor’s first time starter 
Our Best Dad and Charley Fenwick on Parnavaz 
made up the field. The latter is owned by 
Fenwick’s grandmother, Mrs. Howard Bruce. 
Her rose and white silks were made famous 
by Billy Barton, the Maryland Hunt Cup 
victor in 1926 who traveled to England for 
the 1928 English Grand National in which he 
looked to be a sure winner prior to falling at 
the last fence. He was remounted to finish 
second. The Bruce silks were not embarrassed 
by Parnavaz. Fenwick’s mount had made only 
one previous start, that being last spring at 
Blue Ridge. Parnavaz was rated in third place 
behind Great Due and Our Best Dad. The 
latter tired after U/2 miles; the former 
was pulled up when bothered by apparent 
stifle problems with a half mile to go. Parnavaz 
galloped home. 

It was a fun day’s racing. But it did not seem 
quite complete without an entry from Janon 
Fisher, who had run one horse or another at 
Howard County for the past eleven years. In 
this period he won six Howard County Cups 
"It didn’t seem quite right.” Mr. Fisher told a 
daughter, "to drive to the races with your 
mother. Seemed strange. I always came here in 
the van with the horses.” Mrs. Fisher had best 
not count on her husband for a ride to Howard 
County next year, though. Rumor has it that 
Mr. Fisher plans to be in the van with a young 
prospect now schooling over fences. 
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MG EYES WINS 
POTOMAC FEATURE 


T hey must be doing something right at Potomac. 

Witness the remarkably well-filled card of nine races. A rollicking 
success every year—sure. But this year, even better than usual. 

And dig the 5,000 spectators that came out to see the Potomac 
Hunt’s magnus effort at point-to-point. There was a time, within easy 
memory, when you couldn’t have been sure of 500 at one of those cross¬ 
country meets. 

This year’s estimates of Virginia crowds have been about 3,000 at 
the good ones. (Of course, the race meets sanctioned by the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association always do better on spectators. But 
sometimes, even the classy meets wouldn’t apologize about 5,000.) 

What is the secret of the Potomac Hunt’s success at this game? 

Possibly it’s on old four-letter word scarcely ever used by the hip 
generation, except as an expletive. WORK—there’s the likely answer. 

In a humanitarian spirit, the Potomac race committee is changed 
just about every year. Sometimes, the necessary chores are done mostly 
by the chairman. He gives up his regular employment days on end, and 
cries a lot. He also does slave labor such as cutting brush, mowing, 
raking, building fences, tearing down fences—you get the picture. 
On a few occasions, quite a lot of people share his labors. In between 
arguments they get things done. 

This year, an honorary whipper-in named George W. Imirie, Jr. 
was named chairman. He somehow collected a group of comparative 
newcomers to the hunt—bright-eyed, bushy-tailed, unscarred by earlier 
wars, uninhibited by old legends. 

The oldtimers in the hunt waited for the fireworks to begin. 
Wondered if there would really be any races, maybe. 

Nobody has figured out how it happened. But it did; they got 
along famously Respected each other. Cooperated. Smiled in a friendly 
manner. 

And worked like fools. 

Maybe they chanced to be one of those gloriously compatible 
Pisces-Taurus crosses, destined to light the sky. 

Zodiac or not, they did have great vibrations. 

The net results were sufficient to gladden the hearts of the Old 
Guard, the hipsters or anybody else who might be interested. How about 
120 horses? How about several neck-and-neck finishes? How about a 

After clearing final fence in Potomac Cup event, Randy Rouse, 
riding *Buen Paisano, engaged in bitter stretch duel with Harry 
Semmes, Jr., who was astride Sun Castle. *Buen Paisano (No. 5) 
won by neck. Race was restricted to riders owning own mounts. 


Story by Anne Christmas 
Photogrohs by Walter M. Ball 
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gorgeous March afternoon, with gossamer 
breezes and a warming sun? (Obviously that, 
too, was arranged by the committee.) 

They also made a bunch of money to support 
the hunt, but it will take a while to determine 
the amount of the profits. 

Anyway, there were some impressive races. 

The program was designed to have two co¬ 
features, one for gentlemen owner-riders as a 
part of the Seven Corners Challenge Trophy 
series, the other a big open race over timber, 
with some interesting amateurs as well as pro¬ 
fessionals. 

This time, the feature had to be the 3-mile 
open race. It was a thriller because the eventual 
winner, Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley’s Big Eyes, led 
the entire way in easy style—until he was 


headed briefly in the last half-mile by Donald 
P. Ross, Jr.’s flashy *Rockport II, w'ho has won 
some of these marathons. But Big Eyes, looking 
pounds heavier than he did last year (when he 
went in ladies’ races as "Blarney”), did the un¬ 
expected. He came on again, and won by four 
lengths over the speed merchant, Rockport. 

Later, jockey Dave Mitchell explained that 
he knew Big Eyes well, having worked him 
regularly for trainer A. P. (Paddy) Smith- 
wick, and knew he could count on the horse. 
He gave him a breather, in that interval when 
Rockport caught him, but responded willingly 
when asked for more speed, and finished 
strongly. 

Big Eyes ran the course in 6:297, or about 
17 seconds faster than the gentlemen owner- 
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Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley and daughter, Hillary, 
are shown at left talking with True Davis, 
a former U.S.A. ambassador to Switzerland. 



riders’ race for the Potomac Cup, which is one 
of the nine phases of the Seven Corners Chal¬ 
lenge Trophy series. 

After that all-Maryland victory in the open 
race, it took a Virginian (with a Chilean-bred 
horse) to win the owner-riders’ race for the 
Potomac Cup. It was Randolph D. Rouse’s 
# Buen Paisano, a lovely foxhunter in his spare 
time, who took home the enormous silver tro¬ 
phy by a neck over Harry H. Semmes, Jr.’s 
Sun Castle, in his first start of the year. 

It was the Semmes horse, always with a 
penchant for front-running, that set the early 
pace, jumping in the same style that won the 
Potomac Cup for him in 1966 and 1968. He 
had a couple of injuries in the intervening 
years, was able to hunt only lightly this season, 
and almost wasn’t entered in the Potomac race 
because his owner feared the old boy (now 11) 
wasn’t quite right. 

Anyway, *Buen Paisano was kept back for 
much of the long route, then came on to pass 
Sun Castle. But the game Semmes horse stuck 
it out brilliantly, held on, stayed head-and-head 
with Rouse and lost by a short neck. Gilmore 
Flautt’s Exemption finished third and Roy Gra¬ 
ham’s Lord Patrick was fourth, in the compara¬ 
tively slow time of 6:46.5 (some 26 seconds 
slower than the time marked up last year by H. 


Vivian Rail, only woman rider in maiden 
hurdle race, won it with Stanley Petter's 
Siberian Plunder. Trainer Mike Smithwick 
stands beside Miss Rail as she unsaddles. 


Turney Me Knight’s Dreyfus in the same race.) 

The ladies’ timber race drew only three 
entries, but it was one of those interludes not 
apt to be forgotten quickly. 

The early leader was the odds-on favorite, 
Lee Hilts’ game It’s About Time, who has won 
three of these events so far this season. Nobody 
ever remembered seeing It’s About Time hit 
the ground before, but he put in a bad one over 
the sixth fence and down they went. This left 
Mary Lee Howard, of Chesapeake City, Md., 
aboard her # Bon Bon II, ’way out in front com¬ 
fortably ahead of M. S. Crippen Jr.’s Mr. Strip¬ 
per with Jere Gilbert of Boyce, Va., up. 

But alas, young Miss Howard thought she 
had completed the three-mile course at the end 
of the second mile, and pulled up Bon Bon. 
Amid screams and some directions from on¬ 
lookers, Mrs. Gilbert kept Mr. Stripper on the 
right course, just as Lee Howard realized her 
mistake, circled her horse, took the fence and 
set sail again. Bon Bon tried hard but couldn’t 
stay with Mr. Stripper, who really went to run- 
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ning when he heard hoofbeats on his tail. Mr. 
Stripper won by three lengths, and It’s About 
Time’s owner wound up in the hospital, where 
she was described as being in good condition 
the next day. 

Rouse—who, along with several other 
owners, helps to keep this game going by 
sending vans loaded with entries—had three 
winners on the Maryland side of the Potomac 
River and still another in Virginia. 

At Potomac, he made a last-minute replace¬ 
ment in the ladies’ race so that he could ride 
the cross-entered Quashed in the open hurdle 
race. He won it. 

But his decision to switch Quashed left regu¬ 
lar rider Kathy Born without a mount in the 
ladies’. On a quick decision, he made a late 
entry of a Chilean-bred named *Murcielaga, just 
so Kathy could have a trip around the course, 
and darned if she didn’t make it a winning 
trip. ( # Murcielaga hadn’t been quite right a 
week before, and thus had spent the previous 
six days walking instead of galloping—which 
just shows you that horses don’t operate by 
either reason or rhyme.) 

Second behind *Murcielaga was another likely 
young rider, Dickey Boutelle, of Frederick 


county, Md., aboard another Bogley mount, 
Red Mac. Teenager Dickey usually rides in 
the open jumping division, but she loved work¬ 
ing Red Mac before the race, and was thrilled 
with his performance in his first start in almost 
a year. 

Later that evening, Rouse heard that his Iam¬ 
bic had won a race at Piedmont, to make his 
day a totally pleasant one. 

Vivian Rail, the only lady jockey in the 
maiden hurdle race, rode Stanley D. Petter Jr.’s 
Siberian Plunder to win it for trainer Smith- 
wick. Howard county owner-rider William 
Streaker’s Five O’Clock was second in the six- 
horse field. 

The mixed team relay, in which the winning 
hunt in each phase of the event receives the 
Samuel E. Bogley Memorial Trophy, went to 
the talented Fairfax Hunt team, made up of 
Mrs. Robert E. Rogers’ Alert Me, Crippen’s My 
Own Way and Mark T. Rinehart’s Miss Flex¬ 
ible. 

In a tremendous field, two Goshen Hunt 
teams placed second and third, just to prove 
that there is plenty of speed available in those 
hills of upper Montgomery county. • 


Kathy Born astride Randy Rouse's *Murcielaga (below, left), captured Ladies Race after getting 
the mount at last minute. Dickey Boutelle (second from left) was the runner-up with Red Mac. 
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When you can 
list HYPERION, 

*KHALED and 
HILLARY in 
your pedigree 

That’s good company to he in! 

beekeeper 

dk.b., I960, by Hillary—Saigon by Thumbs Up 


Property of 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR. 
$500 Live Foal 
Standing At 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Md., 2 10 14 
PONS BROTHERS 
838-3780 — 838-5070 
879-1951 — 879-1 952 
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INCORPORATED 

President 

Thomas M. Waller, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Vice-President 

Edward M. O'Brien, Eutawville, S. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Janon Fisher, Jr., Glyndon, Md. 

Assistant Secretary 

John V. Hennegan 

Directors 

J. Elliottt Burch, Garden City, N. Y. • Henry S. Clark, 
Glyndon, Md. • Willard C. Freeman, Cedarhurst, N. Y. • 
John M. Gaver, Garden City, N. Y. • Edward M. O’Brien, 
Eutawville, S. C., • George T. Poole, Elmont, N. Y. • E. Barry 
Ryan, Lexington, Ky. • Sherrill W. Ward, Miami, Fla. • Thomas 
M. Waller, Bedford Hills, N. Y. • 

Owner’s Advisory Committee 

James Cox Brady, Jr., John C. Clark, Arnold Hanger, Howell E. 
Jackson, Harry W. Lunger, Paul Mellon, Ogden Phipps, Donald 
P. Ross, Alfred G. Vanderbilt and John Hay Whitney. 

Post Office Address 

POST OFFICE BOX 6702-T0WS0N, MD. 21204 


Fair Hill Meeting 

J. H. Tyler McConnell, chairman of the Fair 
Hill Race Committee, has announced that a 
4:30 p.m. post time will be in effect for the 
Wednesday, May 20, Thoroughbred pari-mutuel 
program at the Fair Hill course. 

Racing also will be conducted on Saturday, 
May 23, when Fair Hill will host the second 
and final afternoon of its spring meeting. The 
Saturday racing will start at 2 p.m. 

Spring sport at Fair Hill, where September 
meetings have been conducted for more than 
20 years, was initiated by McConnell and his 
associates last year with the Wednesday after¬ 
noon "late matinee” program offered on an 
experimental basis. 

In announcing the decision to follow the 
1969 format, McConnell explained: 

"Everything went smoothly when we tried 
the 4:30 p.m. start even though it was some¬ 
thing completely new to the area. The public 


seemed to like it. The horsemen cooperated 
wonderfully and, thanks to our 'airlift’ from 
New York which added a fillip to the occasion, 
we were able to bring in the top steeplechase 
jockeys. Most important, we had a large crowd 
ani the Union Hospital benefited from our 
racing.” 

The Union Hospital of nearby Elkton has 
been the sole beneficiary of all events con¬ 
ducted on the Fair Hill grounds for several 
years, with the spring and fall Thoroughbred 
meetings highlighting the facility’s schedule. 

The Fair Hill race course is located on 
Route 273 four miles from Newark, Del., and 
is easily accessible to motorists using Interstate 
93 from points in Maryland, Washington, D. C., 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Racing And Income Tax 

The tax reform act passed by Congress at 
the close of 1969 classifies raising of horses 
for racing and other "sporting” purposes as a 
business of farming. 

However, taxpayers of independent means 
who are engaged in these activities must still 
satisfy the taxing authorities that such activities 
constitute a trade or business and not a hobby. 
The same issue has been before the courts 
since the federal income tax law went into 
effect in 1912. 

The 1970 edition of "Racing and the Income 
Tax,” published by the National Thoroughbred 
Foundation, includes 15 chapters covering 90 
decisions by the Board of Tax Appeals and its 
successor, the U.S. Tax Court, and the Federal 
Courts on this knotty hobby vs. business issue 
and related questions dealing with Thorough¬ 
bred racing, harness racing, gentleman farming, 
polo ponies, show and saddle horses and Shet¬ 
land ponies. The book has become the 
acknowledged reference authority on these 
subjects. 

Also included in the 1970 edition are 
chapters covering the new provisions in the 
Tax Act concerning the tax treatment of 
"hobby” losses and capital gains and losses as 
they apply to horse breeding and racing. 

Distribution of the new edition will be made 
to subscribers in May. Inquiries regarding it 
should be addressed to the National Thorough¬ 
bred Foundation, P.O. Box 578, Washington, 
D.C. 20044. 
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Fund Races To Be Run At Pimlico From April 9 To May 16 



OVERNIGHTS 


$ 5,000 
$ 5,000 
$ 5,000 
$ 5,000 
$ 5,000 
$ 6,000 
$10,000 
$10,000 
$7,500 

$ 10,000 

$10,000 


purse. —For maiden 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. 5 furlongs. 

purse. —For maiden 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. 5 furlongs. 

purse. —For maiden 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. 5 furlongs. 

purse. —For maiden 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. 5 furlongs. 

p Urse .— For maiden 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 5 furlongs. 

purse.—For maiden 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 1 1/16 miles. 

purse.— For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. 1 mile. Turf. 


purse. — For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 1 mile. Turf. 

n..rco_For 4-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, foaled in Maryland which have 
P not won $3,95(3 three times other than maiden, claiming, starter or optional in 

1969-1970. 6 furlongs. (Should this race fail to fill for fillies and mares, the 
sex restriction will be dropped.) 


For 4 -vear-olds and up. fillies and mares, foaled in Maryland which have 
DUrse.— WO n $ 4,050 twice over one mile other than maiden, claiming, starter or 
optional since October 25. 1 mile. Turf. 


optional since ouuua j. 

For 4 -vear-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not won three races 
Durse.— ^t one mile or over other than maiden, claiming, starter or optional since 
October 25. 1 1/16 miles. 


STAKES 

April 25 (Saturday) 
May 11 (Monday) 


$30,000-added Survivor Stakes. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 11/8 miles. 

$30,000-added Jennings Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. 
Vl/16 miles. 


Purses listed above do not include breeder or stallion awards. In all Maryland Fund races there 
is a breeder award which is equivalent to 10 per cent of the gross purse. There is also a stallion 
award in Maryland Fund races won by the progeny of stallions standing in Maryland at the time 
the winner was conceived. This stallion award is a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of the gross purse. 
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Delaware Post To Abbundi 

Lawrence J. Abbundi has been named to suc¬ 
ceed Allan W. Lavin as racing secretary and 
handicapper at Delaware Park. 

Lavin, 58, relinquished the post after 13 
years, citing the need to cut back on his work 
schedule. Lavin is vice-president and director 
of racing at Oaklawn Park and Churchill Downs 
and racing secretary at Keeneland. 

Abbundi, 43, is racing secretary at Pimlico, 
Bowie and Laurel race courses in Maryland and 
also is director of racing at Pimlico. He served 
as Lavin’s assistant in the Delaware Park racing 
department from 1962 through 1969. 

Abbundi, a native of New York City and a 
resident of Rockville, Md., is scheduled to report 
to his Delaware Park office following the close 
of the Pimlico meeting on May 16. Delaware 
Park’s 61-day Thoroughbred season opens Sat¬ 
urday, May 30. 

Lavin, a native of Lexington, Ky., and a resi¬ 
dent of Louisville, will remain a member of the 
Delaware Park organization in the role of con¬ 
sultant. 

Haight Gets Monmouth Post 

Raymond T. Haight, public address announcer 
at Maryland’s three major tracks, has been named 
Director of Publicity at Monmouth Park. 

G. Barker Seeley, who has headed the public 
relations and promotions departments since 
1953, will continue in that capacity and will 
direct the expanded public relations program 
in connection with Monmouth Park’s centen¬ 
nial celebration. 


Mr. Haight has been a member of the Mon¬ 
mouth Park publicity staff for the past three 
years. He broadcasts the feature race daily over 
a 21-station network, conducts the "Breakfast 
at Monmouth” program three mornings a week, 
and is in charge of the press box operation at 
Monmouth Park. 

At the close of World War II, during which 
he served as a paratrooper in Europe, Haight 
became a chart taker for the Daily Racing Form 
and, the following year, switched to calling 
charts for the Associated Press. His career as an 
announcer began in 1948 at Charles Town. 
From there he went to Detroit Race Course and 
Laurel. At the latter track he replaced his 
father, the late Walter Haight who, in addition 
to his post as track announcer, was racing col¬ 
umnist for the Washington Post. 

In 1950, Ray became announcer at Pimlico 
and, a few years later, was appointed public 
address announcer at Bowie. 

He is a nationally-known race announcer 
who, since 1949, has been the official “Voice 
of Maryland.” His race calls for the Laurel 
International and the Preakness at Pimlico have 
been heard from coast to coast on all major 
radio and television networks. 

Haight is a member and past president of 
the Maryland Racing Writers’ Association, a 
longtime member of the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists and a newly 
elected member of the Turf Publicists of 
America. 
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Louise Pascal Sells Out 

InterContinental Bloodstock Agency located 
in Ocala, Florida, reports that it has purchased 
the extensive Thoroughbred library and pedi¬ 
gree service business of Mrs. Louise Pascal, of 
Westminster, Maryland. Mrs. Pascal, who is re¬ 
tiring from the business to devote her time to 
'other interests, has spent many years collecting 
this library. Her pedigree service was one of 
the country’s largest. 

InterContinental, a Thoroughbred sales, ad¬ 
vertising, and promotion agency, is now in a 
position to provide pedigree research not only 
for individuals, but for sales and dispersals 
as well. 

Jack Loome To Chicago 

John F. Loome, general manager of the 
Bowie race track since 1959, has been appointed 
general manager of Arlington and Washington 
Parks in Chicago. The 54-year-old former FBI 
agent succeeds Marje Everett who was ousted 
two months ago. 

F. George Tucker, president of Bowie, said 
he will not rush into the naming of a suc¬ 
cessor for Loome at Bowie. The track has 
already conducted its 1970 meeting and will 
not reopen before next January. 

Loome is a native of Chicago but has 
lived in Maryland during most of his adult 
years. He and his wife, Florence, have three 
children. The oldest John, Jr., is an FBI agent; 
James Michael is a Naval Academy graduate 
now on active duty, and Patrice is a nun 
belonging to the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Nemur. 


Comment From N. J. 

Writing in The Morning Telegraph , the 
New Jersey columnist Juno Cole Weyer said 
this month: "We note with some degree of 
grudging admiration the passage of the Mary¬ 
land race bill early last week. Of special 
competitive interest was the increase achieved 
in the Maryland Fund, the source used as 
incentive to the production of quality blood¬ 
stock in our sister state. 

"In the February issue of The Maryland 
Horse, Snowden Carter urged support for 
the then pending legislation and pointed out 
the formidable competition which New Jersey 
offers as he quoted our schedule of incentives 
extended to breeders, owners and stallion 
owners. 

. . The Maryland Fund predated our 
breeders’ award program by several years and 
no small measure of envy was expressed during 
our early attempts at matching the progress 
of our neighbors to the south. 

"The recent increase of funds legislated at 
Annapolis alters again the balance of com¬ 
petition and alerts us to the need for changes 
in New Jersey . . .’’ 

Mac Miller Yearling Judge 

MacKenzie T. Miller, trainer of Charles 
Engelhard’s Cragwood Stable, has accepted an 
invitation to judge the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association’s 36th annual Maryland- 
bred yearling show which will be held at 
Timonium on Sunday, May 10. The show, 
which will begin at 2 P.M., will again have 
four classes—two for colts and two for fillies. 
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'MtazyCand 


*JoaC IZepozt 


ADDRESS UNKNOWN, by New Moon, b.f., March 
8, by Edliss. L. P. Mackebee, Lessee. Mare to Final 
Ruling. 

AMPLIFY, by Nullify, ch.c., March 10, by Nail. 
R. C. Donnelly. Mare to Ambernash. 

ANTIQUE ROCK, by # Flaneur II, b.c., February 5, 
by * Mystic II. Mr. and Mrs. William E. Lamble. 
Mare to Nade. 

BEVVY, by * Leslie Boy, b.f., March 17, by 
*Tudorka. Victor Rude. Marc to Pied d’Or. 

CALESCENT (Formerly Dalwhinnie), by Nashua, 
ch.f., March 11 by Commensurate. Mede Cahaba 
Stable and Stud. Mare to Cemmensurate. 

CENACLE LADY, by Royal Lover, b.c., February 
23, by Noble Jay J. C. McKinnon. Mare to 
Noble Jay. 

CONSTANT NYMPH, by Never Bend, b.f., March 
30, by * Young Emperor. Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
F. Green. Mare to Damascus. 

CONTINGENT, by * Rolling Rock, br.c., March 5, 
by Deltona. Mr. and Mrs. Calvin C. Miles. Mare 
to Martins Rulah. 

FRISCO MISS, by Cyclotron, ch.f., April 26, by 
Martlet. Top E. Barnes, Jr. Mare to Big Pete. 

GAY CENTENNIAL, by Citation, ch.f., March 12, 
by Noble Jay. Mrs. W. E. Parke. Mare to 
Assemblyman. 

GEORGE’S FOLLY, by Undulator, b.f., March 7, 
by Tequillo. R-O-K Stables, Inc. Mare to Noble 
Jay. 

HAP, by Danco, b.c., April 3, by Commensurate. 
Marcel LeMasson. Mare to Fern Dancer. 

HERES JOY, by Octopus, b.f., April 6, by Yes You 
Will. Edward P. Shamy. 

JUST SEVEN, by Pet Bully, b.c., February 8, by 
Hail The Prince. Francis C. Grant. Mare to Hail 
The Prince. 

KINGS CRUISE, by # King’s Evidence, b.c., March 
19, by Nala. R. H. Crompton III. Marc to Noble 
Jay- 


LADY PEVERON, by *Peveron, blk.f., March 28, 
by Fort Salonga. Henry W. Ney. Mare to Fern 
Dancer. 

LINDA DARLING, by Mr. Turf, ch.f., March 17 
by Nade. Warren M. Lockwood. Mare to Final 
Ruling. 

LINKAPOO, by On-and-On, b.f., February 26, by 
Assagai. M. Troy Jones. Mare to Noble Jay. 

LOVITA H., by Take Away, b.c., January 22, by 
Dancer’s Image. Dr. J. R. Poirier. Mare to 
Dancer’s Image. 

LUEY MISS, by Martins Rullah, b.f., March 1, by 
Solo Landing. Dr. J. R. Poirier. Mare to Solo 
Landing. 

MARY TUMBLIN, by Rejected, b.f., Feburary 17, 
by Cousin Ken. Charles A. Papa. Mare to 
Cousin Ken. 

MISS MITO, by Mito, ch.f., April 2, by # Jalico. 

Guy H. Burt. Mare to Solo Landing. 

NINA GAY, by Alacrity, ch.c., March 24, by 
Eastern Hobo. Thelma M. J. Johnston. 

NOTABLE ANN, by Fritz Maisel, b.f., March 22, 
by Turning Point. Louis P. Haslup. Mare to 
Yankee Lad. 

NURSEY, by Run For Nurse, b.c., March 18, by 
Hop Hop. Dr. C. I. Warfield. Mare to Hop Hop. 

PUNGO, by Ed’s Pride, ch.f., April 5, by Road At 
Sea. John A. Gangi. 

RABBIT, by Slam Bang, br.c., February 12, by 
Panacean. R. A. Adamson. Marc to Promise. 

REFLECTION, by New Moon, b.c., January 9, by 
Cousin Ken. Charles A. Papa. Mare to Cousin 
Ken. 

RING OF GOLD, by # Knave, ch.c., March 4, by 
Big Rock Candy. Mrs. Leonard Loveridge. 

RIP’S LAST, by Armageddon, ch.c., April 6, by 
Map Maker. Grayson Hale. Mare to Fern Dancer. 

SEMPER FIDELIS, by Degage, ch.f., March 10, by 
Seven Corners. Francis C. Grant. Mare to Hail 
The Prince. 

STEP DAUGHTER, by Air Hero, b.c., March 16, 
by Martins Rullah. Mrs. H. Y. Haffner. Mare to 
Noble Jay. 

STOWE, by # Royal Serenade, ch.c., March 28, by 
Ambernash. J. S. Reynolds. Mare to Ambernash. 

SUNNY MORN, by # Princequillo, b.f., February 
20, by Damascus. Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. Green. 
Mare to Tom Fool. 

SUZANNE F., by Promised Land, b.c., April 2, by 
Noble Jay. Warren M. Lockwood. Mare to 
Hedevar. 

SYLRITT, by ‘Alcibiades II, ch.f., April 6, by Be 
Somebody. Joseph Fatzie. Mare to Fern Dancer. 

TRITONESS, by Sub Fleet, b.c., January 25, by 
Noble Jay. George S. Wareheim, Jr. Mare to 
Noble Jay. 

VERNA T., by Mister Gus, b.c., March 19, by 
“Zabeg. Dr. C. I. Warfield. Mare to Hop Hop. 

* WATTLE, by Mossborough, b.f., March 29, by 
Bold Commander. Bay State Farms. Mare to 
# King of the Tudors. 

WENDY, by # Windy City II, b.c., March 28, by 
Right Proud. Victor Rude. Mare to Pied d’Or. 
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DEVILS 



like DR. FAGER—sired by the great ROUGH N TUMBLE 
like DR. FAGER—inbred 3 x 4 to the great *BULL DOG 


BOODLETTE, his dam, is multiple stakes producer! 



Boodlette, a 100% producer; also dam of six 
other winners: 

MONEY TO BURN 

Stakes winner of over $119,000 

STASH IT AWAY 

Stakes winner of over $45,000 

Six of Boodlette's seven foals won at TWO ! 

Three won their FIRST START! 


BOODLETTE'S last three foals were sold 
as 2-year-olds in the FBSC Hialeah Sales 
for $157,500. 

DEVIL'S TATTOO himself set a record 
for a 2-year-old in '65 when he was sold 
for $71,000! 


89% MARES IN FOAL 1968, HIS FIRST YEAR AT STUD-THIS INCLUDES THREE MAIDEN MARES! 


1970 FEE: $500 LIVE FOAL 


Mrs. Marienhoff will give a free season. 
$5,000 upon veterinary certificate as to 
weaning age of any stakes winning, or 
Tattoo. 


and will take an option to purchase for 
soundness and conformation, the foal at 
stakes producing mares bred to Devil’s 


STANDING AT 

Windy Hills Farm 

inquiries to 


THOMAS R. O'FARRELL, 15 Court Street, Westminster, Maryland (301) 876-2333 or 848-5533 













GREEN SPRING 

HOUNDS' 

OLD FASHIONED 

Story and Photographs by Peter Winants 



The Green Spring Hounds concluded their 
hunting season on the last Saturday in March 
with an old fashioned point-to-point over the 
Baltimore county country-side. 

In past years the course was made public 
several weeks prior to the race and the con¬ 
testants methodically plotted the best route. 
This resulted in a new breed of sportsmen, 
and sportswomen—the professional course 
walkers. Husbands complained that car pools 
and meals played second fiddle to course 
walking. Bosses complained that horse-oriented 
employees were sneaking off from work, and 
children were known to have been excused 
from school to walk the course. 

This year the joint masters, Mrs. Richard 
N. Jackson, Jr., and Mr. Cary W. Jackson 
decided to eliminate the professional course 
walker. 

It was decided that the course would not 
be announced until a half hour before the 
race. Mr. Jackson and former master Stuart 
Janney selected the course. Neither of these 
gentlemen rode in the race. Mrs. Jackson and 
the sixteen other members of the field were 
told that the start would be in the field between 
the club and Dewitt Sage’s house. The first 
point was at John Zouck’s farm; the second 
check point in Redmond Stewart’s meadow at 
the last fence of the Grand National course. 
The finish was back at the club and near the 
horse show grounds. The 4Vi mile gallop 
covered some of America’s finest hunt country. 
Poker chips that were picked up at the two 
check points were proof of completion of the 
prescribed course. 

The field was well mounted. All were on 


hunters of proven quality; some were on horses 
well-known to followers of racing. Ann Stewart 
rode Gale Force X, a starter in several English 
Grand Nationals; Julie Colhoun rode Demarara, 
a stakes winner over brush. Kathy Stewart 
was on Sea Master, a winner at My Lady’s 
Manor in 1967. Mrs. Jackson rode Good Bye 
Sister and Mrs. A. Herman Stump s mount 
was Esar. Other members of the field were 
John T. Sadler, Thomas Sheridan, Walter 
Brewster, Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Bonsai, Jr., 
Bruce Fenwick, Ann Merryman, Sara Small, 
Sheila Jackson, Cappy Jackson, J. W. Y. Martin, 
Jr., Taylor Jackson, and Benjamin H. Griswold, 
IV. 

Taylor Jackson was in front at the first check 
point, closely followed by Walter Brewster 
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and Mrs. Jackson. Kathy Stewart and Mrs. 
Jackson had hard falls prior to reaching the 
second check point, where Mrs. Bonsai led 
Ben Griswold, who was mounted on Cary 
Jackson’s hunter Rudy. 

Mrs. Bonsai continued to lead the field as 
they crossed Mantua Mill Road. The fast 
pace proved her undoing, however, as she fell 
at the next to the last fence, leaving Mr. Gris¬ 
wold in front. The latter, a regular with the 
Elkridge-Harford Hounds and a relative stranger 
to the Green Spring country, chose the direct 
route over the last fence, but he fell in a ditch 
on the landing side of the fence. Ann Stewart 
followed suit on Gale Force X. Duck Martin 
chose a safer spot to negotiate the last and went 
on to win. Mr. Griswold remounted to finish 
second; Mrs. Stump was third, and Gappy 
Jackson fourth. The latter two received plates 
for being the first lady and child to finish. 

Mr. Martin rode Trinidad, a promising half- 
brother to Prince Vins, a three-time starter 
and twice second in the Maryland Hunt Cup. 
Trinidad is owned by J. Fife Symington, Jr., 
the former master of the Green Spring who is 
now ambassador to Tobago and Trinidad. 

Medical reports indicated that Mrs. Jackson 
was badly shaken but escaped with a mild 
concussion. Mrs. Bonsai visited the hospital for 
stitches in a cut above her eye. Ann Stewart 
and Ben Griswold were unscathed, but Kathy 
Stewart was not as fortunate. She was confined 
to the hospital with a crushed vertebrae. 

An observer was heard to remark that he 
could not recall a Green Spring Old Fashioned 
with as many falls. The professional course 
walkers may well demand a return to the old 
rules come another year. 


Top picture, Julie Colhoun astride Demarara 
who won Delaware's Indian River Steeplechase 
Handicap four years ago, defeating Tuscalee. 


Cappy Jackson (right) gets handshake and 
trophy from Stuart Janney. Miss Jackson 
is daughter of the Green Spring's Joint 
Master. She won the children's division. 


J. W. Y. (Duck) Martin, Jr., (opposite page) 
won the Old Fashioned, riding the capable 
hunter Trinidad. At right, Mrs. A. Herman 
Stump, Jr., receives award from Stuart S. 
Janney for being winner among the ladies. 
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Smathers Seeks Increased 
Federal Appropriation 


T estifying before the Senate and House 
Subcommittees for Agricultural Appropriations, 
former Florida Senator George A. Smathers, 
general counsel of the American Horse Council, 
urged Congress to drastically increase its appro¬ 
priations for horse medical research to $1,220,- 
000 annually. This is an increase of $880,000 
over the amount currently budgeted and a 
figure Smathers termed a "bare minimum” if 
the horse industry is to continue to grow and 
prosper. 

He said the increased appropriation is thor¬ 
oughly justified in light of the fact that the 
industry contributes $12 billion to the gross 
national product and more than $450 million 
to state and local governments through real 
estate and pari-mutuel revenues. 

With current annual losses from horse dis¬ 
ease costing the industry $525 million, Smathers 
continued, "we believe the $880,000 increased 
appropriation is a sound investment for the 
Federal Government.” He supported this by 
saying that even if the research resulted in the 

Horse Magazines 

The phenomenal growth of the horse in¬ 
dustry during the past decade has been 
paralleled by growth in publications concerned 
with the industry and, at present, there are 
more than 100 magazines, newspapers, and 
newsletters in the United States and Canada 
which deal with horses as their main subject. 

Editors and publishers on a committee of 
some of the largest magazines in the industry 
met in Lexington, Kentucky, last month to 
form American Horse Publications, which is 
dedicated to promotion of better understanding 
and cooperation between all facets of the 
horse industry, irrespective of breed, and to 
the improvement of the editorial and visual 
quality of publications within the industry. 

At the meeting were representatives of the 
Thoroughbred Record, Hoof Beats, The Mary¬ 
land Horse, Horsemen's Journal, The Quarter 
Horse Journal, Horseman and Fair World, The 
Blood-Horse and Horse World, while other 
members of the charter committee include The 
Harness Horse, The Chronicle of the Horse and 
Turf & Sport Digest. 


reduction of horse losses by a fraction of one 
per cent, the Federal Government would more 
than recoup the appropriation in increased tax 
revenue. 

Smathers also asked the Committee to recom¬ 
mend that a significantly larger percentage of 
Hatch Act funds and competitive grants be 
designated for horse research. He said that only 
$159,708 of the 55-million-dollar Hatch Act 
appropriation is being spent this year on Fed¬ 
eral-State cooperative projects in horse research. 

The horse industry, as such, does not enjoy 
any price supports or subsidies from the Fed¬ 
eral Government even though the horse owner 
and breeder, like any other farmer, must bear 
the brunt of increased costs. 

The American Horse Council is a national 
association of over 500,000 horsemen engaged 
in pleasure, recreation, racing, rodeos and horse 
shows. Organized last year, the Council repre¬ 
sents the first time in American history that all 
horsemen have joined together for the advance¬ 
ment of the entire equine industry. 

Form Association 

One of the principal functions of American 
Horse Publications will be to conduct seminars 
on subjects of interest to equine publications. 
The first of these seminars, scheduled for July 
24-25 in St. Louis, will be concerned with 
layout and design, circulation, national ad¬ 
vertising and related subjects. 

St. Louis was chosen for its central location, 
making it easy for publications on both coasts 
to attend. The dates were chosen to give 
editors and publishers ample time to plan to 
attend. 

American Horse Publications is open to all 
publications which deal primarily with horses, 
organizations which publish materials on sub¬ 
jects relating to horses and ponies of all breeds, 
and individuals concerned with publishing 
within the industry such as race track and 
horse show publicity directors. 

Interested parties may obtain further in¬ 
formation by writing: American Horse Publi¬ 
cations, P. O. Box 580, Lexington, Kentucky 
40501. 
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FROM HIS FIRST CROP 
OF 14 FOALS 

RASH PRINCE 

b, I960, Prince John—Prompt Impulse, by Noble Impulse 

PLACES TWO STAKES WINNERS 
ON THE BLOOD-HORSE 
FREE HANDICAP (1 1/8 mi.) 

BERKLEY PRINCE (Michigan Derby, Ohio Derby) 
CAPTAIN ACTION (Survivor Stakes) 

RASH PRINCE'S PER CAPITA EARNINGS 

23 Starters Earned $184,923 Average per starter $8,040 

Most recent winners in 1970 — HEAT RASH and CAPTAIN ACTION 

1970 Fee $1,500 Live Foal 

(Property of Elmendorf and Country Life Farm) 

STANDING AT 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Md. 21014 

JOHN P. PONS JOSEPH P. PONS 

(301) 879-1951 (301) 879-1952 

838-3780 838-5070 
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The Vicmead Hunt Club has constructed a 
new kennel in the heart of the northeastern 
portion of the Eastern Shore at Warwick, Mary¬ 
land. 

The Vicmead was forced to find a new home 
when the property where the kennel was for¬ 
merly located was purchased by E. P. Taylor’s 
Windfields Farm. 

The new kennel is a show place. The kennel 
consists of six runs and lodging rooms, a 
slaughter room and kitchen, a feed room, an 
office and an apartment for a hunt servant. The 
complex of new buildings also includes an eight- 
stall stable for horses used by the hunt staff 


Story and photographs 
by 

Peter Winants 


Hunt 

New 


Club 

Kennels 
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and attractive houses for huntsman Oscar Cros- 
san and kennelman George Frazier. 

The Vicmead pack is composed of thirty - 
five couples of both cross-bred hounds and pure 
English hounds. The hunt country is bounded 
by the C and P Canal on the north, the Sassafras 
River on the south, Route 896 (the road be¬ 
tween Glasgow, Delaware, and Middletown, 
Delaware) on the east, and the Chesapeake Bay 
on the west. 

Credit must go to Vicmead’s master, Mrs. 
W. Samuel Carpenter, III, and her associates, 
both for their thorough attention to detail and 
their use of good taste in constructing the new 
facilities. In a day when many predict a pessi¬ 
mistic future for fox hunting, the Vicmead 
has taken positive action for the future of 
hunting on the Eastern Shore. • 



Forced to find new quarters after selling former home to E. P. Taylor, the Vicmead Hunt Club has 
constructed 'show place' kennel at Warwick. The hounds have 6 separate runs, all newly built. 
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Handsome 
As His 






Promise 


Bay 1965 


The Irishman-Vowed, 
by Dedicate 


Selected As Maryland’s 
Horse Of The Year 1969 

In 1969 

At Garden State—PROMISE won 
the $25,000-added Cherry Hill 
Handicap (6 furlongs, defeating 
Master Bold, Sub Call, etc.) 

At Pimlico—PROMISE won the 
$34,000-added Jennings Handicap 
(1 1/16 miles, by 1J/ 4 lengths, de¬ 
feating Misty Cloud, Juvenile John, 
etc.) 

At Arlington Park —PROMISE 
won the $50,000-added Equipoise 
Mile Handicap (by 4/ 2 lengths, 
defeating Info, Out The Window, 
T. V. Commercial, etc.) 

At Belmont Park—PROM ISE, with 
top weight of 124 lbs., won the 
$50,000-added Carter Handicap (7 
furlongs, defeating Iron Ruler, 
Royal Exchange, Verbatim, etc.) 

PROMISE also placed in the 1969 
Metropolitan Handicap and in¬ 
creased his career earnings to 
$165,610. 

As a two-year-old, PROMISE 
placed in the Marylander Stakes 
and at 3, he won the Longport 
Stakes (defeating Pappa Steve, 
Sparkling Native, etc.) and placed 
in the Quaker City Handicap. 



PROMISE winning the $50,000-added 
Equipoise Mile Handicap 


PROMISE IS STANDING HIS FIRST SEASON AT STUD IN 1970 
Property of Stuart S. Janney, Jr. Book Full 


CLJ. VJLj 3 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 


Frederick, Maryland 21701 


(301) 898-9027 



CLASSIC (Klas ik) adj. 1. Of the highest rank or class. 2. Serving as an 
outstanding representative of its kind. 3. Having lasting 
significance or recognized worth. 

(American Heritage Dictionary) 

CLASSIC — By Horsemen's definition, an ability for a horse to run and 
win races at more than a mile. 


Going Abroad 

b., 1960, *Khaled-*But Beautiful, by Tehran 


A classic example of the above definitions is GOING ABROAD. A superb 
stakes winner of over $286,000, he won over half of his races going 1 1/16 
miles or longer. His most rewarding performance was in the 1964 running 
of the Manhattan Handicap when he defeated Sunrise Flight, Smart, etc. 
and set a NEW AMERICAN RECORD for 1 Vi miles in 2:26 1 /s. 

GOING ABROAD is by Hyperion's good son *KHALED, sire of 4 other record holders, 
including Kentucky Derby winner SWAPS and is out of the English stakes winner and 
stakes producer *BUT BEAUTIFUL. 


His first crop will race this year 


Property of E . and H. N. Seltzer $1,500 Live Fool 

GLADE VALLEY FARMS 

ROBERT A. LEONARD, D.V.M. 


Frederick, Maryland 21701 


(301) 898-9027 
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If you've been 
feeding 
something 
other than 

Red Rose Horse Feeds... 

cut it out. 



RecT Rose florae Feed? 


This coupon is good 
at face value on the 
purchase of the 
following Red Rose 
Feeds: Red Rose 
Super, Equinader, Red 
Rose Complete Horse 
Pellets and Red Rose Foal 
Feed. Offer Expires Sept. 30, 
1970. Buyer must validate 
coupon with signature. 

Coupon void where 
prohibited. Cash value 
1 /20 cent. 


Signature 


A. R 


DEALER: 

You are 
authorized 
to accept this 
coupon, when 
properly endorsed, 
at $1 toward the purchase 
of one of the feeds 
listed. Redeem coupon by 
sending to your John W. 
Eshelman & Sons 
sales office. 




(And bring it in.) 


When a horse feed offers you $1 
Just for trying it once ... it may or 
^ay not be a saving. But when the 
takers of the finest horse feeds 
a nywhere offer $1 for trying ... 
that's a bargain! 

Take Red Rose Super, for 
lr >stance. It's our finest feed ... 
ar <d probably the best in the world. 
You add absolutely nothing but 


hay, water and tender loving care. 
Everything your horses need for 
strength, energy and all around 
good health is in the bag. 

Use the introductory coupon at 
any Red Rose dealer for Red Rose 
Super Horse feed, or Red Rose 
Foal Feed, Equinader supplement, 
or Red Rose Complete Horse 
Pellets. 


If you've been feeding 
something other than Red Rose 
Horse Feeds ... cut it out. 



w-.. mmo. Lonoobier, ra./T< 

Circleville, O./Tampa, Fla./Sanfor 
Chamblee, Ga. 


. Pa. 
N.C. 























TEQUILLO 

Bay, 1963, by Intentionally—Cequillo, 
by ‘Princequillo 


Only stallion standing in the East (Florida excepted) by 

the deceased INTENTIONALLY 


Sfakes Winner of the Bougain¬ 
villea, Choice, and Boardwalk 
Handicaps with earnings of over 
$133,000. 


TEQUILLO won major stakes on dirt and turf, running equally well on 
or off the pace. He showed exceptional speed and superior staying power 
as might be expected from his pedigree. 


$1,500 — Live Foal 



LONGWOOD FARM 

OLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 
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VIMY RIDGE 

by Vimy out of Angelicus, by Colombo 


His first crop of 13 foals were 3-year-olds of 1969 


10 of those 13 foals are winners 


Including The Stakes - Placed 
SHAMROCK PEGGIE 

and MISS FALL RIVER (5 wins, $31,485) 



mrock 

Farm 



Inquiries to: Tim Rooney 
139 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
(412) 391-1200 


*Vimy Ridge won $110,334 defeating 
Cyane, T. V. Lark, Sunrise County, 

Bronze Babu, Crimson Satan, Jaipur, etc. 

*Vimy Ridge won the Laurel H. by 
2 lengths setting a new course record, 
the Edgemere H. by 3 lengths, new course 
record, and the Senatorial S. by 5 
lengths, a new American record. *Vimy 
Ridge represents Europe’s top bloodlines 
and is a half-brother to stakes horses. 

* Vimy Ridge is a stud with the 
classic distance bloodlines; A CLASSIC 
STUD with a common man’s fee. 

$750 Live Foal 
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PATENT #3469822 




Easy to assemble and transport from one track to another. 

Give horses new health and vitality with more fresh air, sunshine and freedom. 
Adjustable to size to suit the temperament and disposition of spirited 
Thoroughbreds. 

Safety and control out of stalls without constant attention by grooms allows 
more time for other duties and horses. 

When assembled in circle it makes a perfect small cooling off pen. 

No stakes or ground fasteners are required. The Port-A-Pad has been designed 
and tested by expert horsemen. 

Can’t hurt horses because all rough ends and bolt ends are on outside to 
prevent scratches and rubbing. 

Each eight foot section has a top and bottom rail and a center support for 
extra strength. 

Available in Hot Dip Galvanized, Aluminum or Green Vinyl Wire. 

LOW COST —order Port-A-Pad in a few sections or the recommended 12 sections 
and gate panel for a full exercise circle, approximately 38 feet in diameter. 


Universal Industries other products: 



PAD 


The 

Portable 

Paddock 

for 

Thoroughbreds! 



SLIDING GATE glides open with the touch of a 
finger for easy entrance. Most gates now in use 
require moving horse around while swinging gate 
in wide arc. 



SAFETY LATCH opens with the flip of a finger 
from the outside. Holds secure under rough 
treatment and is trouble free even though moved 
and handled many times. 



EASILY ERECTED two men can move and erect 
the Port-A-Pad in a few minutes. Takes very little 
storage space on trucks or in stables when not 
in use. 


Shipped anywhere—Same week ordered 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OR TO ORDER, CONTACT 



Manufactured exclusively by 

Universal Industries, Inc. 

Telephone (301) 668-0900 • 5905 Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21237 



















JOURNALIST 

CH.H., 1961 


FROM A TOP FEMALE FAMILY 
A TOP SON OF THE GREAT NASHUA 



‘Nasrullah 
Nashua 
Bay, 1952 
Segula 


Mr. Busher 

Stolen Hour 
Chestnut, 1953 
Late Date 


Nearco 

• Mumtaz Begum 
Johnstown 
•'Sekhmet 

'War Admiral 
-Baby League 
'‘Hourless 
‘Herd Girl 


ROMAN BROTHER, 
UEL, BUPERS, THE 
of NASHUA at stud, 
Free Handicap* 
and (Sfplaced 


JOURNALIST raced from 2 to 4, won stakes, and 
MR. BRICK, ^MALICIOUS, CRIMSON SATAN, 

SCOUNDREL, AMASTAR, AMPOSE, etc. Of the 
JOURNALIST is the second highest weighted on 
JOURNALIST’S first crop of 6 starters raced in 1969 
horses. 

JOURNALIST is by NASHUA,one of the country’s most outstanding sire’s. 


JOURNALIST is out of STOLEN HOUR, a stakes-placed winner of $32,000. She is 


1 Pharos (E) 
Nogara 
‘Blenheim II 
Mumtaz Mahal 
Jamestown 
La France 
Sardanapale 
Prosopopee 

Man o' War 
Brushup 
Bubbling Over 
*La Troienne 
‘Negofol 
Hour Glass II 
Colin 

,‘Torpenhow (8) 


a full-sister to BEAU BUSHER and a half-sister to WAR DATE. JOURNALIST’S 


second dam is LATE DATE, a stakes winner of 21 races. 


Property of Red Oak Farms 


1970 Fee, $750, Live Foal 


INQUIRIES TO: 

Harold Herman 

9100 Persimmon Tree Road 

Potomac, Maryland 20854 


STANDING AT 


OAK FARMS 

KC\i' 




Poolesville, Md. 20837 




FESTIVE DANCER 

(A BIG GRAY SON OF NATIVE DANCER) 

Booked To Mares By: Discovery, Swaps, Palestinian, Nashua, 
*Alibhai, Needles, *Solar Slipper, ^Heliopolis, Greek Song, etc. 

NOT $5,000-ONLY $500 
Live Foal or Free Return 

2 Shores Available 


NASHWOOD 

NASHUA—QUERIDA, *Alibhai 

A Large Handsome Son Of Nashua. A Winner On Dirt Or Grass, 
Long Or Short. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATION TO APPROVED MARES 


MELBOURNE FARM 

P. G. Melbourne, III 

P.O.Box 186 (301) 725-2124 (farm) 

Laurel, Md. 20810 725-5278 (office) 
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A Horses Eye Has 
Windshield Wiper, 
Rear-View Mirror 


Closeup photo at right shows horse's third 
eyelid, a membrane at the inside corner of 
the eye, which serves as a windshield wiper 
and enables him to keep running regardless 
of how much mud or dirt flies into his face. 


The horse, particularly the Thoroughbred, 
is a fascinating animal of grace, beauty, speed, 
and courage. He has big, soulful eyes—and it 
is these eyes, because of their unusual structure 
and things they can and can’t see, which 
account for many equine mannerisms and be¬ 
havior patterns. 

A horse also comes equipped with the 
equivalent of the windshield-wipers and rear¬ 
view and side-view mirrors in an automobile. 
The species had these accessories long before 
Detroit thought of them. 

If you’ve ever wondered how a race horse 
can keep going about his business in a driving 
rain with mud and dirt kicked up into his 
face and eyes, Dr. Manuel Gilman, examining 



NYRA photo by Paul Schafer 


veterinarian for the New York Racing Asso¬ 
ciation, recently furnished the answer in the 
paddock at Aqueduct. 

The horse,” said Dr. Gilman, who has been 
examining Thoroughbreds at the New York 
tracks for 25 years, "has something called a 
third eyelid’ in each eye. This is a membrane 
tucked into the inside corner of the eye. When 
foreign particles enter the eye, the third eyelid 
sweeps across the eye from the inner to the 
outer side—from left to right in the right 
eye and right to left in the left eye—like an 
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Child Photography 


Another Specialty 
of 

WINANTS BROS., INC. 

One North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 
(301) 539-0207 


efficient windshield-wiper and clears the stuff 
out. 

A horse’s eyes may be his most appealing 
feature, but they are far from being his strong 
point. His normal vision is inferior to that 
of many other animals, with his weakest seeing 
area directly in front of him. 

"This is because he has ’monocular’ vision,” 
Dr. Gilman explained. "His eyes are set on the 
sides of his head so that they face out, each 
eye registering what it sees on its particular 
side at the same time. 

"Unlike animals—including humans—with 
’binocular’ vision, the horse finds it hard to 
focus his eyes simultaneously on one object 
straight ahead of him. When he does, he doesn’t 
get too clear a picture. And he can’t see any¬ 
thing close to his mouth or nostrils. Drop a 
lump of sugar on the ground at his front 
feet and he has to feel around for it with his 
muzzle. 

"On the other hand, a horse can, by turning 
his head very slightly, see everything behind 
him except an area covered by the length and 
breadth of his own body. His almost 360- 
degree vision came in handy, when the species 
ran wild, as a defense from stealthy attacks 


STOPS HORSES FROM 
BITING OR GNAWING ON 
WOOD STALLS, POLES, 
MANGERS, GATES, 
FENCE RAILS, HORSE 
TRAILERS AND ANY 
OTHER WOOD SURFACE 


ROCKLAND 

ANTI-CRIBBING 
PAINT 



a heavy, ready-to-use, free-flowing oil. 
ROCKLAND “ANTI-CRIBBING” PAINT 
will penetrate the wood and leave a 
natural, rustic brown color. 

Ask your supplier or write 


ROCKLAND 

CHEMICAL CO., INC. 

PASSAIC AVE..WEST CAIDWEU.N J. 
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from the rear by predators. His eyes are better 
as rear-view and side-view mirrors than any 
invented by man.” 

The eyes of a horse aren’t built to change 
focus from near to distant objects the way 
human eyes do. So, to change focus, he lifts 
his head to see distant objects and drops it to 
focus on things nearer to him. This accounts 
for the characteristic lifting and lowering of 
his head as his looking interests change. A 
horse which carries his head high habitually 
can’t see directly in front of him. 

"To counteract this habit,” Dr. Gilman 
said, "trainers equip high-headed horses with a 
shadow roll. This forces the horse to lower 
his head to look over the roll, like looking 
over reading glasses to see at a distance, and 
so he gets a better view of the ground directly 
ahead. 

It’s generally thought that the shadow roll 
is used to keep a horse from being frightened, 
or spooked,’ by a shadow on the track or a 
bit of paper which he can’t see because of the 
shadow roll, but this isn’t always true.” (A 
shadow roll is a thick band of sheep’s wool 
placed across a horse’s nose.) 

Dr. Gilman noted that the direction of a 
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Empress 
is a member 
of the family. 


W.F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, 

Mass. 01101 


Available in the U.S. and Canada 


When it comes to fun, Empress is a royal treat. 
But she lets you know she expects to be treated 
royally, too. Good green grass for summer 
grazing. Rich sweet hay in winter. Regular 
grooming. And, after a workout. 
Absorbine, the anti-lameness condi¬ 
tioner, in her body wash. Just the thing 
for stiffness, strains and bruises — to 
draw out soreness and help reduce 
lameness. 

And for her dainty hoofs—give Em¬ 
press Absorbine Hooflex—the Vet¬ 
erinary Hoof Conditioner. When a 
horse is part of the 
family, she deserves 
Absorbine care. 




horse’s ears usually coincide with that of his 
eyes, so that, by watching the movement of his 
mobile ears, you can tell where he’s looking. 
Ears forward, the horse is looking straight 
ahead. Swiveled back, his ears say he’s looking 
behind him—and listening to sounds from that 
direction. 

If a horse lashes out with his hind hoofs 
with ears pointed back, he might give the 
impression of anger or fear from the flattened 
position of his ears, as in the case of cats, but 
it’s not so. He’s merely looking where he’s 
kicking, and his ears point accordingly. 

"This ear-eye synchronization holds true 
even negatively,” Dr. Gilman noted, pointing 
out a horse in the Big A walking ring. 
"This horse’s ears are just flopping. What 
is he looking at? The answer is at nothing. 
He’s just not interested in anything at the 
moment. But watch his ears perk up and 
point forward when he gets out on the track.” 

Because a horse’s eyesight is affected ad¬ 
versely by excitement, Dr. Gilman believes that 
a highly nervous Thoroughbred may actually 
see less during the running of a race, relying 
on the guidance of his rider through his 
training. 


"Certainly,” he said, "the horses in a race 
don’t see the crowds at the rail or in the 
grandstand. They are more apt to be frightened 
by two or three people suddenly coming into 
their field of vision than by a solid crowd. 
Blinkers shut out distracting monocular sights 
and encourage horses to direct their eyes 
straight ahead.” 

Incidentally, Dr. Gilman thinks that horses 
generally dislike music, especially loud drum 
noises, which seem to frighten them. ”But,” 
he added, "the roar of jet planes on the way 
to Kennedy Airport doesn’t seem to bother 
them at all at Aqueduct.” 

Can horses tell colors apart, or are they 
color-blind? 

”1 think they can distinguish colors,” Dr. 
Gilman said, "but not in so wide a range as 
humans.” 

In one way, the NYRA veterinarian ob¬ 
served, a horse’s inferior vision is an advantage. 
"If they could see better,” he said, "they 
might find more things to ‘spook’ at. And, by 
the way, a horse’s intelligence can’t be judged 
by the width between his eyes. His brain lies 
between his ears, not his eyes.” • 
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SEVEN CORNERS 

Roman—Miss Traffic , by Boxthorn 

Berkley Corner sired by Seven Corners wins $7,150 

Maryland Fund race at Pimlico (3 
wins, $16,040 to April 8, 1970) 

in his first 4 crops of 26 starters. Seven Corners 
has sired 20 winners of $204,125 

SEVEN CORNERS' PER CAPITA EARNINGS 

26 Starters Earned $204,125 Average per starter $7,851 


1970 Fee $500 Live Foal 

(Property of a Syndicate) 


STANDING AT 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Md. 21014 

JOHN P. PONS JOSEPH P. PONS 

(301) 879-1951 (301) 879-1952 

838-3780 838-5070 
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Working with the written accounts of reporters 
long dead, The Maryland Horse presents a 
history of Maryland’s most famous track. 

By Dale Austin 




Capsule Chronology Of Pimlico 


1743—Maryland Jockey Club founded in Annapolis. 

1755—Irregular meetings from this year until 1764, due to French and Indian War. 

1762—General George Washington attended the Maryland Jockey Club races frequently, as he did 
in 1771, 1772, and 1773. 

1769—Both Spring and Autumn meetings held for the first time at Annapolis. From this point up 
to the advent of the Revolutionary War, the Maryland Jockey Club meetings were the focal 
point of colonial racing enthusiasts. 

1775—When the Autumn meeting was about to be run, the Maryland Jockey Club races were post¬ 
poned upon the recommendation of Congress "in consequence of a report upon the state of 
the country. All quietly returned to their homes." 

1782— Annapolis races resumed in the Autumn, the country having returned to a state of normalcy 
following the War. 

1783— Maryland Jockey Club revitalized on March 1, six months before the peace treaty, with 
Governor William Paca and Charles Carroll of Carrollton (both Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence) among the members. 

1830— The Maryland Jockey Club was issued a n^w charter by Congress, which is now in the Li¬ 
brary of Congress in Washington, D. C. Gen. T. M. Forman elected president; B. I. Cohen, 
treasurer; and J. S. Skinner, corresponding secretary. With the decline of Annapolis, and the 
growth of Baltimore as an economic center, the Maryland Jockey Club shifted its operations 
to the Central Course, Baltimore, about five miles southwest of the city on the Frederick 
Pike. 

1831— President Andrew Jackson became a member of the Maryland Jockey Club, racing his White 
House stable under the name of his secretary, A. J. Donelson. First MJC meeting held at 
Central Course, Baltimore, opening on October 25. 

1867—Site of present Pimlico incorporated for a track by the State of Maryland. 

1869— First State Fair held at Pimlico. Three-day meeting opened October 26. 

1870— Present Maryland Jockey Club site (Pimlico) was opened on October 25. New corporation 
organized May 14 in Barnum’s City Hotel in Baltimore. First stakes winner, Preakness, won 
the Dinner Party Stakes on October 27. 

1873 —First running of the Preakness, classic event for three-year-olds. There were seven starters 
from 21 subscribers. Survivor won. 

1877—House of Representatives adjourned (the Senate had already closed session) on October 24 
so that members could witness the famous three-way match among Parole, Ten Broeck and 
Tom Ochiltree. 

1881—Western Maryland branch of Arlington and Pimlico Railroad founded in January to con¬ 
nect Pimlico with the city. The trip from Hillen Station to the track was 25 minutes; round- 
trip fare, 50 cents. Last State Fair held at Pimlico, the event later shifting to Timonium. 

1889—Racing abandoned at Pimlico until 1904. 

Between 1889, when the Maryland Jockey Club went into inactivity, and 1904, when it was 
revived, many racing meets were held at Pimlico. Some were called "outlaw” affairs, others had sanc¬ 
tion, at times, of various governing bodies, such as The Jockey Club, the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association, etc. 

The following is a partial list, compiled from newspaper accounts and early editions of Good¬ 
win’s Guide. Other meetings have been run there. Trotting-horse meetings not listed. 

1891— Baltimore Jockey Club (with help from Phil Dwyer) operates 6-day meeting, Oct. 19-24. 

1892— Elkridge Hunt meeting, October 14-15. 
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1893- American Hunt and Pony Racing Association conducts 2-day meet, Oct. 24 and Oct. 26. 

1895— Pimlico Driving Club conducts running races on June 3-5. 

1896 — Pimlico Driving Club conducted running races for nine days. Nov. 5-14. W. L. Powers, sec.; 
R. W. Simmons, Judge; C. H. Pettingill, starter (Max Hirsch rode at this meeting). 

1897— Steeplechase meeting, June 4 (1 race). Pimlico Driving Club conducted running races for 
12 days, Nov. 22-Dec. 4. 

1898— On April 26 the First Maryland Brigade went into training at Camp Wilmer, set up in Pim¬ 
lico infield, less than 48 hours after Spain declared war on the United States. Crowds lined 
march route from Paca Street to track to watch boys begin training for active duty in Cuba. 

1900— Maryland Steeplechase Association conducted two meetings, April 17 and 19 and three days in 
fall, Oct. 30, Nov. 1 and 2. Marshall Cassidy, starter. 

1901— Maryland Steeplechase Association operated April 18, 22 and 25 and again October 31, Nov. 
2 and 4. Green Spring Valley Hunt Club held 1-day meet, May 30. 

1902— Maryland Steeplechase Association operated 5 days, two in spring, plus Nov. 5, 7 and 10. 

1903— Maryland Steeplechase Association operated from April 21-25 and Nov. 5 to Nov. 12. 

1904— Green Spring Valley Hunt Club conducted races May 28 and May 30. Young James E. 
(Sunny Jim) Fitzsimmons was the leading trainer of the seven-day fall meeting with three 
winners. 

1908—New world automobile record for a mile on a circular track established at Pimlico when Ital¬ 
ian driver Emmanuele Cedrino sped mile in : 51, shaving 5 3/5 seconds off the world stand¬ 
ard. Upon completing the mile, Cedrino’s racer went out of control, throwing and fatally in¬ 
juring its driver. 

1911—First pari-mutuel windows in Maryland opened at Pimlico’s Spring meeting. Havre de Grace 
followed suit in 1912. 

1919 — Sir Barton won the Preakness and also the Kentucky Derby and Belmont Stakes to become 
America’s first Triple Crown winner. 

1920— Man o’ War began his unparalleled three-year-old season with a victory in the Preakness 
after winter training in Maryland. 

1926—William P. Riggs, Maryland Jockey Club secretary, who led the revival of the sport at Pim¬ 
lico in 1904, died after guiding Pimlico to a position of leadership among the nation’s race¬ 
tracks. He returned the Preakness to Pimlico, revived the Dixie Stakes and originated the 
Pimlico Futurity which was the richest race in the nation at its inception. Matthias L. Dai- 
ger succeeded Riggs as MJC secretary. 

1933 _American Totalisator installed for Autumn meeting commencing November 1. 

1938_The largest crowd (estimated at 43,000) to see a race at Pimlico turned out on November 1 

for the match in which Seabiscuit beat War Admiral. Hill in infield, which identified Pimlico 
as "Old Hilltop,” leveled. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, who, over a period of two years secured con¬ 
trol of the stock, elected president of Maryland Jockey Club. 

1942_Harry A. Parr elected president upon Vanderbilt’s entry into Navy. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO PIMLICO 
ON ITS 100th ANNIVERSARY 
FROM LAUREL RACE COURSE 


Home of the Washington, D. C. International 



1943—Pimlico ran five-day National War Fund meeting and contributed $267,142 from autumn 
meeting receipts to various war charities. 

1945—The greatest stakes program ever staged at an American track held at Pimlico on June 16 
with the running of the Preakness, Dixie Handicap, Pimlico Oaks, Jennings Handicap and 
the Pimlico Nursery. Wartime conditions necessitated the shortest meeting in history—one 
day. 

1947— MJC purchased 85-acre tract embracing Pimlico from the Hammond Estate for ’’about 

$ 1 , 300 , 000 .” 

1948— Citation became the eighth and last Triple Crown winner to date. Calumet champion also 
posted walkover victory in the Pimlico Special later the same year. 

1950—Control of Laurel Race Course transferred from MJC to Morris Schapiro and associates. 

1953 —Cohen brothers, Ben and Herman, acquire control of Pimlico. Louis Pondfield appointed 
general manager. 

1956 — Members’ Clubhouse, built for Pimlico’s opening in 1870, completely restored in major re¬ 
modeling project. 

1957 — Vice President and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon attended Preakness and presented Woodlawn 
Vase to winner. 

1959 —As first stages of multi-million dollar improvement program, entire grandstand-clubhouse 
building was enlarged 140 feet, enclosed in glass with infra-red heaters maintaining indoor 
temperature of 63 degrees; finish line relocated 220 feet farther up homestretch. Preakness 
purse increased $50,000, making the Old Hilltop classic—at $150,000—the richest added- 
money race in the world. 

I960_Ultramodern clubhouse completed in 176-day interval between spring and autumn meetings. 

New building contains dining room, theater-type seats, indoor paddock, jockeys’ quarters and 
administrative offices. 

1966 _Fire completely destoyed old clubhouse on June 16. It had been constructed in 1870. In a 

major change of Maryland’s racing dates, Pimlico did not race during the autumn, necessitat¬ 
ing transfer of Pimlico Futurity to Laurel, and return of time-honored Dixie Handicap to the 
spring schedule of stakes. 

1969 —Charles (Chick) Lang appointed general manager, succeeding Barclay Odell. 











Baltimore Goes Big Time 


No greater sporting spectacle had ever hit Baltimore when on October 
25, 1870, many of the finest Thoroughbreds in the nation arrived for the 
inaugural meeting of Pimlico. 

It pushed the Franco-German war off the main spots of interest in local 
newspapers and gave the populace its first look at big-money events, with pool 
selling, all under the auspices of the "American” Jockey Club. 

The wealthy people of Maryland had long been involved in such dashing 
and expensive goings-on, but mostly the races had been in places like New 
York and perhaps New Orleans. 

The Baltimore citizenry had never been exposed to racing which had so 
much excitement. 

The one noticeable element out of place in the gaiety was the large 
number of men wearing crepe arm bands in memory of the Confederate general, 
Robert E. Lee, who had died two weeks earlier. 

This constant reminder of Southern feelings was one of many factors 
that differentiated Pimlico in 1870 from the scene at the prosperous and well 
established Jerome Park in New York. 

But that great sponsor of racing— gambling—was ever present, which 
gave Pimlico parity with any track. 

Pool selling was conducted the night before by Robert Underwood, of 
New York, 'the first man who ever sold a pool in a race in this country." 
He did business at Barnums Hotel on Calvert Street. There were smaller 
pools sold at other gathering spots. 

Many Baltimoreans were awed by the auctions, which required explanation 
in the newspapers. The gamblers from New York bet thousands. 

On race day Baltimoreans in all sorts of horse-drawn carriages paraded 
out through Druid Hill Park, then by Green Spring Valley road to the course. 

Others rode North Central Railway cars to the junction at Rogers avenue, 
then walked the short distance to the course, where gaudy signs advised them 
on the prospects of "The finest racing anywhere." 

The grounds in the past two years had been used for fairs. 

The Baltimore American and Commercial Advertiser, price three cents, 
said the city "had not seen such a day for twenty years, except perhaps when 
Dexter and noted trotters appeared on the Herring Run track in 1867.” 

That racing plant, on Philadelphia road, had been one of six earlier 
tracks built since 1820 when the sport began to attract local interest. 

It was suggested, however that the other tracks had eventually failed 
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because, to reach them, the driving parties "had to course through the some¬ 
what squalid East End section of the city.” 

By 1870, six governors had been seriously involved in racing and breeding. 
The incumbent ( 1870) chief executive, Oden Bowie, was principally responsible 
for racings revival here. 

(Ensuing years saw eight governors acting as head of the Maryland 
Jockey Club, founded in Annapolis in 1743 and later switched to Baltimore 
where it continues 100 years later in operation at Pimlico.) 

It is Pimlico’s most famous story how Governor Bowie got Baltimore 
chosen as a site for the Dinner Party Stakes, conceived over a luncheon two 
years earlier at Saratoga. 

In a moment of chauvinistic pride, the Governor guaranteed that a track 
would be built in time for the 1870 event, despite the general lack of activity 
in racing since the Civil War. 

The race drew 30 subscribers. The winners were to host the losers at a 
banquet following the event, hence the Dinner Party Stakes. It was later 
dubbed the Dixie, still on the Pimlico stakes line-up. 

The M.J.C. acquired about 70 acres in the settlement called Pimlico 
where the fair, with some racing, had been held in each of the two previous 
years. 

The State of Maryland had subscribed $35,000 and the City of Baltimore 
kicked in $25,000. The stands, seating about 4,000, cost $29,000. Total outlay 
for the plant was about $125,000. 

The stands, reported the Sun the next day, were "chiefly filled with 
ladies, richly and elegantly dressed in the latest autumn styles, giving brilliancy 
to the spectacle." 

Although the Sun decided the consensus was for continued success, it 
also found a cause for complaint: 

"There should be more than one public entrance to the grounds for vehicles. 
Carriages in the number present yesterday 
cannot be accommodated and crowding the 
thoroughfare is dangerous to life and limb, as 
well as hazardous to vehicles managed by any 
but the most experienced drivers.” 

An estimated 8,000 others were either walk¬ 
ing around, or with their vehicles in the center- 
field, mostly on the hilltop which gave an 
excellent view of the course. 


Tradition of a century ago called for the 

winning jockey to get gold coins from a 

silk purse tied to a wire at the finish. 

It is believed to be the forerunner of 

modern-day racing's wire at the finish line 
and the symbolic winnings called a "purse." 
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The largest congregation was at the quarter stretch, where the final pool 
selling was conducted by Underwood. 

There was little change in odds from the night before except that all the 
favorites were backed even stronger. None of them managed to win. 

"That they all lost," said the American "and thus overthrew the 
calculations of the majority of the turfmen, is one illustration of the delightful 
uncertainty of racing." 

They put up pine bough hurdles for the first race, in which Biddy Malone, 
the mare, beat favored Oysterman. Although "Biddy" had beaten Oysterman at 
Jerome Park, the Pimlico crowd rated the mare second again in Barnum’s 
pool selling. 

She won by a dozen lengths. 

The second scheduled event wound up as an anticlimactic walkover when 
four-year-old Narragansett failed to appear for a $10,000 match race with 
Stamps, a three-year-old filly. 

It was disappointing for Baltimore’s first planned look at two of the 
nation’s top two-milers, as Stamps paraded around the track and thus earned 
$5,000 (half forfeit) for Milton H. Sanford, who was just beginning to have 
a good day. 

Sanford’s colt, Preakness, one of two males in the Dinner Party Stakes, 
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had entered the race as a first-time starter. An earlier lameness developed at 
Saratoga had delayed his debut. 

Sanford’s friends at Pimlico had jokingly asked him if he expected to beat 
the good colt Foster with a "cart horse." 

Although Sanford had not backed Preakness in the pools, his colt left 
the Pimlico patrons bewildered by whipping the likes of Elliptic and Foster, 
both prominent campaigners in Jerome Park stakes. 

There was a flash of early speed by the Governor’s filly, My Maryland. 
She stayed in front until the quarter-pole the first time around, then Preakness 
loomed up and on by. Sanford’s colt gave up the lead to Finesse before Elliptic 
took a turn at the front. 

But none could hold back Preakness’ second surge. The noted English 
jockey Billy Hayward, guided him to the front in a powerful move through 
the stretch to win by about two lengths. 

The unique tradition of the era, and apparently Hayward followed it, 
came right after the race. A wire was stretched across the track from the 
judges’ stand with a small silk bag filled with gold pieces hanging from it. 


Barnum's Hotel, long since destroyed, was 
the center of activity for pool-selling for 
the first Pimlico meeting in 1870. Balti¬ 
moreans were awed by the exchange of such 
large sums of money by New York gamblers. 


THE SELLING OF POOLS 



The business of selling pools went on briskly last evening at 
Raine’s Building, Gay’s Hotel and several other points. To the 
uninitiated it may not be out of place to give a brief statement of this 
mode of wagering money on a horse race. The auctioneer first reads 
a list of the horses entered for a particular race, and solicits bids for 
the choice of the field. The first choice is knocked down at a sum 
named, which is a nucleus for the pool: the second choice is then sold, 
the sum it brings being added to the pool and so on until the list is 
exhausted, when it is closed and another pool started in the same way. 
Thus $500 may be paid for the first choice in a race where the pool 
may amount to only some $800 and an unknown horse that sells for 
only about $25 may win the race and the party who names him in 
the pool wins. At Raine’s Hall last evening, there was a large crowd 
of sporting men and for some time the bidding was very spirited . . .” 

(Reprinted from Pimlico inaugural 
story in The Sun, Baltimore, October 
26, 1870) 
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M. J. C. Rules of Racing in 1830 

When the Maryland Jockey Club was offically incorporated in June, 1830, 
rules and orders were drawn up with B. 1. Cohen, Esq. "called to the chair.” 

Several rules were adopted that might seem unusual in modern-day 
racing: 

• "The stewards shall . . . wear a white rose, or some other appropriate 
and distinctive badge. It shall be their duty to attend on the course, preserve 
order, clear the track, keep off the crowd from horses coming to the stand after 
the close of a heat.” 

• "The horse who has won a heat will be entitled to the track, and the 
foremost entitled to any part of the track, he leaving sufficient space for a 
horse to pass him on the outside, but he shall not, when locked by a horse, 
leave the track he may be running in to press him to the outside doing which 
will be deemed foul riding."’ 

• "Should any rider cross, jostle, or strike an adversary or his horse, 
or run on his heels, intentionally, or do anything else that may impede the 
progress of his adversary, he will be deemed distanced, though he may come 
out ahead, and the purse be given to the next best nag, and any rider offending 
against this rule shall never be permitted to ride over, or attend any horse on 
this course again.” 

• "Gentlemen, residing twenty miles beyond the limits of the city of 
Baltimore, may be admitted, in the usual way, as members on paying ten 
dollars per annum, subscription; except such as may enter horse, who shall 
pay full subscription." 

• "All members and their families shall pass the gate free; and all who 
are not members shall pay the following tolls, viz; For every four wheel 
carriage, one hundred cents; for every gig, cart, two wheeled carriage, and 
every man on horseback, seventy-five cents; for every person on foot, twenty- 
five cents.” 

• "The following weights shall be carried, viz: Two-year-olds, a feather; 
three-year-olds, 86 lbs.; four-year-olds, 100 lbs.; five-year-olds, 110 lbs.; six- 
year-olds, 118 lbs.; seven-year-olds, and upward, 124 lbs.—An allowance of 
three pounds to mares and geldings.” 


When the race was over the winning jockey untied the string holding 
the bag and took the money. 

Old-timers believe such a ceremony brought about the modern-day wire 
at the finish line and also the designation of "purse.” 

There was another event that day, won by Conductor in three heats, 
but there was no question as to the star of the inaugural. When the Maryland 
Jockey Club in 1873 was searching for a new name for its major three-year- 
old stakes, Preakness was the obvious choice. 

Success was predicted in many quarters. 

"There have been many objections,” said the Sun, "urged against the 
location of these grounds for agricultural and jockey meetings, but the bad 
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William Jennings, Sr., distinguished Mary¬ 
land horseman of the late 1800's, whom the 
Jennings Handicap now honors. His Glenmore 
(right), a 4-mile-heat champion, established 
a record in Pimlico's 1879 Bowie Handicap. 



Henry Stull 


weather which unfortunately prevailed during the time of both the state fairs 
had much to do with creating an opinion that Pimlico was a failure.’ 

"But the Jockey Club, however, favored by good weather, seems to have 
brought it out and the great success of yesterday has well-nigh effaced 
previous unfavorable impressions. 

"Under invigorating influence of bright Indian summer weather and 
glorious sunshine, the ladies and everyone else on this occasion voted that 
'Pimlico was a winner.’ ’’ 


Print dating from the 1870's shows original grandstand and the Old Club House surrounded by 
undeveloped countryside. Notice Baltimore and Ohio Railroad spur leading directly to track. 
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The Trotters and the Jumpers 



J After 18 years of continous race meetings, Pimlico suddenly ceased to 
operate as a major track under auspices of the Jockey Club in 1889. 

The reasons are vague. Competition sprang up from several plants in 
New Jersey. Then the Bennings track in Washington, D. C., joined the 
circuit after several years as an outlaw plant. It is not clear just what brought 
about the Pimlico shutdown. Waning interest caused by the absence of the 
big stables seems likely. 

Soon, small tracks began operating minor racing. Places like Iron Hill, 
Herring Run, Arlington, Patuxent conducted meetings all within a short radius 
of Pimlico. 

But the men who had operated Pimlico through the Maryland Jockey 
Club continued to be involved in racing. The oval and the grounds remained. 
They were used for trotting meets and steeplechasing. 

Although the Thoroughbred people inaugurated racing at Pimlico with 
the stated intention of keeping out the trotters, a harness meeting was 
conducted there in the fall of 1889. They raced there for many years 
thereafter. 

The account of that trotting session indicates poor attendance, caused 
by bad weather, and the Sun reporter ruefully noted that a day or two 
could have been set aside for the runners. 

In succeeding years the famous Dixie stakes and the Preakness were run 
at other plants. At this point, the history of Old Hilltop becomes sketchy. 

In 1891, the big stables returned. It was the Baltimore Jockey Club, 
conducting a six day meeting after the close of New York. Familiar Balti¬ 
more names were listed on the board of Stewards: Wm. L. Manly, H. A. 
Parr, Sherlock Swann, Ross Whistler and Oden Bowie. 

From all indications, the meeting was set up by the Dwyer brothers of 
New York. 

Apparently, they gave up after one meeting. 

Throughout this period, however, racing was kept alive by steeple¬ 
chase fanciers, just as it was later on in New York when the reformers 
stopped racing there. 

In 1892, the Elkridge Hunt Club conducted two days of racing, October 
15 and 16. 

The American Hunt and Pony Racing Association held a two-day 
affair the next year, on October 25 and 27. 


"Pimlico" was the only word on the back of this old photograph but it is believed that it was 
used to identify the area and not the track. Old-timers identify the scene as one from Gen¬ 
tlemen's Driving Park, just across Belvedere Avenue from Pimlico Race Course. During the years 
1880-1900, harness race meetings were held at the half-mile plant and at the Old Hilltop oval. 
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The Green Spring Valley Hunt Club conducted annual fall meetings 
there and one contemporary report indicates that the Baltimore Country Club 
also held races during the 1890’s. 

In 1898, the Maryland Steeplechase Association was established. Two years 
later it conducted meetings of two-day duration in the spring and fall. 

The M.S.A. listed on its rolls many members of the old Maryland Jockey 
Club. Their goal was obvious. They wanted to demonstrate that the city again 
would support racing. 

In 1904 the revival began. 

In the souvenir book of that year, the author talks of "harvest days of 
racing,” in which Baltimore enjoyed meetings of two to four weeks. He 
reports a three-week meeting in 1893, but the meeting may have been at one 
of the smaller tracks. Certainly it had no Jockey Club recognition. 

Says the 1904 historian, "The fact that outlawed racing was permissible 
in this State, when the earlier applications were made, caused the Jockey Club 
to turn a deaf ear to all Maryland entreaties. When the State laws were 
changed and outlaw racing was scotched, if not actually killed, leading members 
of the Jockey Club had just begun to establish the Bennings course at 
Washington and found it a heavy burden for the first two or three years. Later 
the Bennings course paid handsomely." 

Maryland Historical Society 
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OUR SERVICE IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF ACCURACY 

TOWSON, MARYLAND 

A GENERAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


We missed Pimlico's opening day in 1870 
But we're pleased to be on hand for 1970 
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HARRY M. STEVENS, Inc. 



Congratulates Pimlico 
on her first century of 
racing. We salute her 
for achieving with honor 
her 

100th 

Anniversary 


Serving The American Public For More than 60 Years. 

Home Offices 

521 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 
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First Maryland Brigade 



HUNT MEETS 
CARRY THE DAY 


Amateurs Riding and Infield Picnics 


Scene (above right) from the hump in the infield where society 
congregated. These spectators were at the races in November, 
1902, when the Maryland Steeplechase Assn, held meeting. 

Harness racing (lower right) at Pimlico, circa 1887-1889, from 
a lithograph by A. Hoen & Co., Baltimore, after a photograph 
by Henry Lauts. Many trot meets were held after M.J.C. demise. 

Steeplechase horse and rider (below) approach the finish line 
in this old photo from the many one-day meetings conducted. 
Jockey is believed to be Billy Orem, talented amateur of '90's. 
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Enoch Pratt Library 


Old Pimlico (right) when it had fallen 
into general disuse except for the trot¬ 
ters and an occasional hunt meeting. Note 
the stone wall jump in the centerfield. 


This newspaper clipping carries no date 
of publication but it is believed to be 
about 1894-5, based on the names of some 
horses and several of the people in atten¬ 
dance. Families involved then still carry 
on the tradition. Many of their descen¬ 
dants compete in modern-day hunt meetings. 


GAY SPORT AT PIMLICO 


ANNUAL RACES OF THE GREEN 
SPRING VALLEY HUNT CLUB. 


Six Noteworthy Events Interest the 
Large Concourse of Society Men 
and Women—How the Contests 

Were Won and Lost—The Steeple¬ 
chase Over the Long Course the 
Feature of the Meeting—Detailing 
the Races. 


Pimlico’s historic race track has not for 
many years past presented an appearance 
of greater gayety than it did yesterday 
Pimlico race meetings and fnpltcr Plu'- 
vius are generally in league with one an¬ 
other, but for once the fates were pro¬ 
pitious and the sun shone its brightest 
yesterday on one of the prettiest meetings 
that has ever taken place at the old track. 

Long before the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the races the quarter 
stretch was crowded with vehicles of 
every description and the boxes in the 
grand stand were filled with an eager 
and fashionable throng. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season society was strongly represented, 
many people having driven long distances 
from their country places in order to be 
present. All the races were well con¬ 
tested, 3 nd. many instances the finishes 
were close. A great deal of sympathy 
was expressed by the fair sex at the two 
falls sustained by Moncure Robinson, who 
rode perhaps with a little more pluck 
than judgment. The Merrymans carried 
off the laurels so far as winning brackets 
were concerned, and when Mr. James 
McK. Merryman appeared on the course 
mounted on his horse Harry Harwood he 
was greeted with loud cheers from the 
grand stand. His horse is named after 
the late Harry Harwood of Baltimore, 



whose tragic death at Ivy City brought 
to an end the career of one of the best 
gentlemen riders of America. 

Most of the people who drove out to the 
course came well provided with provis¬ 
ions, and during the intervals of racing 
the incessant popping of champagne' corks 
and the odors of sundry savory dished 
proclaimed the fact that the comforts or 
the. inner man had not been forgotten in 
the quest for sport. 

Among the many people present, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Manly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Whistler', Miss Charlotte 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Edw. A. Jackson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howell Carroll Mr. and 
Mrs. Carv McHenry, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
H. Reeves, the Misses Reeves, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gustav Lurman, Miss Fanny Lur- 
man. Mr., and Mrs. Winslow Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. Merryman. Miss Laura 
Merryman, Mr. and Mrs. Levering, Miss 
Levering, Mr. and Mrs. J. MjK. Meiry- 
man, Mr. Chas. D. Fisher, Miss Fisher, 
Mrs. Wm. B. Ogden. Miss Kate Mon- 
tagufe, the Misses Foe, Mr. Alexander 
Brown, Messrs. Glen Pitts. Noel 1 oullain, 
.Lis. Williams, Wm. S. G. Williams. Ihos. 
Chappell. Benjamin Howard Tyson, Jos¬ 
eph Harris, Albert L. Gorter, Chas. H. 
Thompson. Richard Thompson, Percy Mtf- 
l.ivran. 0 »». Clinton P. PaU’/>. 
j^irtn ivicjlitthe, John Morris. Samuel Theo¬ 
bald, Harry Price, Charles Carroll, Car- 
roll Poultney, Fred. Donaldson, Jacob 
I Tinian, Sherlock Swdnn, Donnell Swann, 
Wm. F. Lucas, Jr., Ernest OUtlngs, 
Gerard T. Hopkins, Jr., Harry Williams, 
C. T. Cockey. Harry Parr, O. Howard 
Harvey, Frank Howard, Robert Archer, 
Robert Elder, William Elder, Harry 
Reeves, Cumberland Rutnbold, John Mc¬ 
Henry, Clarence Cottman, Irvine Cross, 
H. W. White, W. H. West, Eugene Lev¬ 
ering, F. H. W. Birckhead, Arthur Brog- 
den, Glen Pitts, Harvey McOay, J. D. 
Mallory, J. Harry Preston, E. L. Bart¬ 
lett, Dr. A. W. Clements. Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Crook, Messrs, j, Smith Ditch, A. 
Fennoman, W. II. Grafilln, Col li. 
Hough. Messrs. E. H. Horner, Thomas 
Hayward, 1). M. Hite, F, R, Moon, W. T. 

)severing, Thomas Lclshonr. H. A. Lcrch, 
Thomas Jitntiey, James MeHhane, II, lTng, 
W. Pa Inter, John Plea Hauls, W. P. Riggs, 
Douglas Gordon, Geo. W. Rife, G. H. 
Rpafford, B. U. Sherln’. Jesse Tyson Noah 
Walker, K; H. Kell ,t»ra Chillies. Howard, 
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The first turn and clubhouse in 1904, taken from the Illustrated Sporting News of October 
22, when the track's revival was beginning under the auspices of the Maryland Jockey Club. 
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V^OUQby Bold Ruler 




owned by Thoroughbred Breeding Company, Ltd. 

Inquiries to: Joseph M. O’Farrell, General Manager, 

Ocala Stud, P. O. Box 818, Ocala, Florida 32670 
(904) 237-2171 
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STALL/ON D/V/S/ON 


Home of Preakness Champions 

NORTHERN DANCER 

BOOK FULL 

ROYAL ORBIT 

BOOK FULL 

CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND • (301) 755-6981 and 6982 
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“Congratulations and best wishes to 
Pimlico on its 100th Anniversary.” 



Protect Your Turf Course With 
Steriline Starting Gates 
For Schooling And Turf 

steriline gate company 

Edna Mae Blind, 1008 Katy Lane, Towson, Md. 21204 
(301) VA 5-2375 
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‘And The Result 
Stands 
Official . . . 



Thanks to Video Tape, Instant Replay and First Class Stewards 


*Jeatuzincf the JZate&t In 


...Video Tape 
... Instant Replay 

... Closed Circuit Television. 

International Sound Corporation 
3589 Park Heights Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
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Mr. Riggs and the Reformers 


The story of Pimlico’s revival is not so much that meeting in 1904, with 
bands playing and society on hand, but rather the years that followed, when 
a reform wave swept through the nation and stopped racing in all but two 
states, Maryland and Kentucky. 

In late 1910, after Governor Hughes signed the anti-gambling bill and 
New York racing ceased at five major tracks, the reformers took aim on 
Maryland, where the sport was just beginning to flourish. 

The New York papers, campaigning against the evils of gambling there, 
had printed harsh editorials on track operation. There were drawings of 
starving women and children, supposedly victims of fathers and husbands who 
lost the grocery money at the tracks. 

The horseplayers were depicted as mostly underworld characters and the 
track operators as jackals. 

It was not racing that had been outlawed, merely the bookmakers, so in 
Kentucky they hauled out the pari-mutuel machines, or the ’’French pools,” 


which had been introduced 50 years earlier but were not generally popular. 


Billy Riggs, in control at Pimlico, sensed in 1912 that he might not be 
able to withstand the reform, and made a trip to Louisville with his staff to 
watch the mutuels in operation. 

Colonel Matt Winn had been forced to install them at Churchill Downs 
for the 1908 Derby when bookmaking had been outlawed. 

Colonel Winn, in his book 'Down the Stretch,” credits Riggs’s emphasis 
of the machines for the 1913 meeting, as the savior of eastern racing. 

The crusading group, he contends, "ceased their din for a while, perhaps 
planning a new fight later on, against machine gambling.” 

But somehow, the momentum of opposition had been lost. 

The "French pools,” seemed less sinful than the bookmakers with their 
blackboards, and Pimlico persevered. It was the dawning of a new era every¬ 
where for racing. 

The idea was almost an instant success. Laurel adopted the machines for 
its 1914 meeting. The bookmakers, already forced out of Pimlico and Laurel, 


William (Billy) Riggs, Secretary of the Maryland Jockey Club from 1898 to 1926, guided Pim¬ 


lico from the outlaw years, through sanction of the all powerful Jockey Club in New York, 
and overcame the reform wave of the early 1900's. He is shown on the right along with an 
advertisement from the 1903 Goodwin's Official Turf Guide. Although the pari-mutuel machines 
had been used sparingly for years, they were not popular until Riggs and then other operators 
utilized them to overcome the sentiment against the image bookmakers had made on the public. 
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Prince Georges County Library—Bou ie Branch 




convinced a group of men who had just built the Bowie track to run in 
opposition to Laurel with bookies only. 

Winn recalls that Laurels meeting was so much of a success that Bowie 
adopted the machines quickly. Eddie Burke, operator of the Havre de Grace 
track, decided to switch to the machines even though, as an old-time 
bookmaker, Burke had been president of the Bookmakers Association. 


i 



GOODWIN S OFFICIAL TURF GUIDE 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 

SOME 

FRENCH 

Paris Mntnel Machines, 


IN PERFECT ORDER, 

Which. .Register from 5 to 10 Horses. 

GOODWIN BROS., 

1440 Broadway. New YorH. 
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The reappearance of the Maryland Jockey Club in October, 1904, brought 
about recognition from newspapers and the public that even the inaugural 
meeting had not enjoyed. 

Acceptance from The Jockey Club had been gained after conducting 
steeplechase meetings under the auspices of the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association. 

Somehow this wiped clean the taint of outlaw meetings and at the same 
time proved Baltimore s ability to support racing again. The sport was growing. 

Extra news stories, called sidebars, gave out news in addition to the 
regular ones telling of the races and their winners. 

Charts appeared, extremely similar to modern-day style, and for the first 
time, Baltimore readers found the news accounts more than mere social reports. 

In the charts of opening day, November 5, 1904, there appeared the 
name of James Fitzsimmons, trainer of the winner Bartender in the Merchants 
Handicap. 

Fitzsimmons, who went on to become the famous Sunny Jim, saddled 
four Preakness winners. He enjoyed a close association with Pimlico for 
half a century. 

Opening day had bridged the gap, too, between the two eras, since 
following Fitzsimmons score, The Veiled Lady won a race for Mrs. Fred 
Littlefield, granddaughter of Robert W. Walden, who had saddled seven 
Preakness winners, five of them consecutively, in the final quarter of the 
19th century. 
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Only a few women can be seen in crowd (opposite page) returning to 
stands after a steeplechase race during the spring meeting of 1909. 
It was the steeplechase fanciers who kept racing alive during the 
dark years. Many became members of the revived M.J.C. in 1904. 

Robert Wyndham Walden (left), the most celebrated trainer of his 
day. During final quarter of the 19th Century, he saddled seven 
Preakness winners, five of them in succession. His first Preakness 
winner, Tom Ochiltree, 1875, became one of the principals in the Great 
Sweepstakesof 1877. When Walden died in 1905, the New York Herald 
called him the most successful trainer of Thoroughbreds in America." 

a^uW r u eViV u'J? 1904 u P 7 lic ° has conducted racing each year. Shown below is cover of 
a souvenir booklet from that first meeting of the reorganized Maryland Jockey Club The track 

was already "Old Pimlico" but big-time racing had been missing for so many years that thl re- 
urn of the sport was treated with almost as much excitement as the opening *34 years earlier. 
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"America's Richest Race/ 7 was the tag held for several years 
by the Pimlico Futurity, shown at the bottom of the page for 
its inaugural start in 1921. When Pimlico gave up its fall dates 
in the mid-1960's, Laurel continued the tradition of this race. 
The unbeaten Morvich won the first running from a walk-up start. 

Pimlico in 1918 was still dominated by the Old Clubhouse 
on far left of picture below. The track boasted a "little 
clubhouse" at the finish line. Portions of the stands at 
far right, which replaced the original spire-topped building, 
are in the 1970 plant as a section called the "Third Division." 
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C. V. Whitney sale in 1937 (left), where 
Dauber, 1938 Preakness winner, was sold. 


Lower left, the great Exterminator poses 
with 'Peanuts/ his constant companion. 

Below, Col. E. R. Bradley, the famous owner 
and gambler, who raced 3 Preakness winners. 

Lower photo below, Cmdr. J. K. L. Ross with 
Milkmaid, winner of the 1919 Pimlico Oaks. 
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Boots and Saddles 


It seems 
lil\e only 
yesterday that 
Oden Bou/ie 
made his 
proposal . 

And we’re glad, for your sake 
Pimlico, that he did. 100 years 
ago, your Founder and 
Governor at the time, requested 
that the Dinner Party Stakes be 
run in Maryland. If so, he would 
build a new track. They did. 

And he did. Congratulations 
and our best wishes for another 
hundred and more. 

We haven’t reached the 
centennial mark, but we do 
have America’s oldest derby 
... The Jersey Derby. After 
the Preakness, we cordially 
invite you to celebrate your 
first century by having a 
“Picnic in our Park” on 
Memorial Day, May 30. 

The Stables 
down at 
Mori's 

GARDEN STATE PARK 
APRIL 20 THRU MAY 30 
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From One Centennial Celebrant to Another 



Monmouth Park congratulates Pimlico Race 
Course, Home of the Preakness, on its 
One Hundredth Anniversary 

Monmouth’s Anniversary Meet 
Monday, June 1 thru Saturday, August 8 


MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB 
Oceanport, New Jersey 

PHILIP H. ISEIIN REEVE SCHLEY. JR. ANDERSON FOWLER DAVID A. WERBLIN 

President Vice President Treasurer Secretary 

H. A. JONES KENNETH H. LENNOX HARVEY I. WARDEU 

Director of Racing Racing Secretary General Manager 
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OLD HILL TOR 
BIG RED, 
AND 

SARATOGA 

Fifty years ago, Pimlico Race Course celebrated 
its 50th Anniversary, Man 'o War won the Preak- 
ness, and the three year old Saratoga Yearling 
Sales had produced their first classic winner. 

From Man 'o War to this season's outstanding 
group of classic candidates, Saratoga Yearlings 
have had a lot to say about the outcome of the 
Preakness. 

Try to select the 1972 winner from this year's 
Saratoga catalogue. 

50th ANNUAL SARATOGA YEARLING SALES 

HUMPHREY S. FINNEY PAVILION, SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 

AUGUST 11-14,1970 

CATALOGUES AVAILABLE JULY 10 



FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC. 

HUMPHREY S. FINNEY, CHAIRMAN • JOHN M. S. FINNEY, PRESIDENT, GEN. MGR. 
40 ELMONT ROAD, ELMONT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11003 AREA CODE 516 328-1800 






Tradition, but with Progress 


On October 16, 1936, Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, age 24, bought a block 
of Maryland Jockey Club stock from Matt Daiger. From that day, until 
December 27, 1952, he played varying roles in probably the most exciting 
times of Pimlico. 

Control of the track at that time rested with Robert J. Walden, vice 
president, long-time director, and a son of R. Wyndham Walden, the famous 
Maryland trainer of six Preakness winners. 

On December 7, 1936, Walden suddenly resigned. His resignation was 
quickly followed by that of 75-year-old Frank J. Bryan’s, who had served as 
secretary or steward at Pimlico meetings since the revival of racing there in 1904. 

President Charles E. McLane retained his position, but it was apparent that 
a revolution had begun. 

Men such as Vanderbilt, J. W. Y. Martin, Henry A. Parr, III, Charles j. 
McLennan, Janon Fisher, Jr., and David F. Woods brought a youthful air to 
the old order which had been classified by many as ’archaic,” and "snooty.” 

One modern-day report indicates the youthful rebellion began at a 
stormy board meeting over the sale of whisky at the track. Another observer 
remembers it as just another incident confirming the high-handedness 
of the old-timers. 

Walden, a conservative, was liberal enough to endorse the Totalisator, the 
finish camera and the stall gate. He stood for liberality in purses (Pimlico led 
the nation in average distribution), but not much for expenditure for improve¬ 
ments. Pimlico at that time was leased property and lacked room for expansion. 

Walden advocated principles and policies tending toward glorification of 
racing through improvement of the breed. He abhorred commercialization. 

But he became so disenchanted with the new order that after his 
resignation, he did not make War Head, a Kentucky Derby nominee, eligible 
for the Preakness. 

Bryan, a symbol of fairness and squareness, would sooner see 3 or 4-horse 
fields of good performers than full fields of indifferent ones. 

"Existing conditions in the policies of the Maryland Jockey Club,” he 
announced, "seem to threaten many of the traditions that have earned for 
Pimlico the respect and support of the very best friends of racing.” 

Bryan quit "rather than see chaos develop in matters essential” and was 
replaced by George Brown, Jr., whose presence in the stewards stand during 
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Matt Daiger (top, left) general manager at Pimlico in 
the late 1920's and early 1930's. Robert J. Walden, 
(top, right) son of R. Wyndham Walden, famous trainer 
in the late 1800's. Robert, himself, gained fame as 
the trainer of 1899 Kentucky Derby winner, Manuel. 
For many years, he was vice president and a director 
at Pimlico. Mr. and Mrs. George Brown, Jr. (bottom) 
at Pimlico in 1953. He served as steward, beginning 
in 1937, when Alfred Vanderbilt took Pimlico reins. 
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Keeneland Library 


Old Hilltop, the famous hump in the Pimlico infield which obscured track-level vision of the 
backstretch, was removed in April, 1938 (below). A picture taken from the stands in 1933 
(bottom) gives an indication of the slight rise by the changing level of the path of horse. 
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Steeplechase racing was 
an integral part of the 
Pimlico scene until the 
1950's. This photo. May 4, 
1939, shows horses clear¬ 
ing the water jump. 



foul claims and inquiries were to bring about the popular pleas from fans to 
"take him down, Mr. Brown.” 

Vanderbilt’s advocates saw his youthful exuberance and innovations as 
a tonic in keeping Pimlico up with the times. 

The Pimlico Special was inaugurated. It was the first regularly scheduled 
major stakes in America by "invitation only.” It became one of the nation’s 
great weight-for-age classics. 

Vanderbilt by this time secured control of Pimlico by purchasing 
additional stock. He was elected president of the M.J.C. in December, 1938, 
succeeding Charles E. McLane who resigned due to ill health. 

Elected to the board replacing McLane and Cary T. Grayson were John 
K. Shaw and Vaughn Flannery. 

Vanderbilt ultimately stepped on some toes. 

He ordered the removal of the hump in the infield (Old Hilltop) which 
angered some traditionalists, and he announced, prematurely, the construction 
of a $1 million clubhouse, paddock and administration building. 

He was accused of going over the heads of sports editors, direct to 
managing editors and officials higher up,” in order to gain newspaper support 
of his policies. 

A contest for racing writers was inaugurated that, by its conditions, 
eliminated Baltimore scribes. 

But his ideas brought success. 

The largest crowd ever to watch a race at Pimlico (estimated at 43,000) 
turned out on November 1, 1938, to see the match race in which Seabiscuit 
defeated War Admiral. Vanderbilt personally sought out the owners and 
worked on compromise conditions. 

Pimlico for years had paid a $3,000 daily fee to Baltimore county, 
in addition to State payments. The M.J.C. went to court seeking to withhold 
the payment since the track is in Baltimore city and derived no protection or 
service from the county. 

The court upheld the track’s position. In 20 years, Pimlico had paid 
the county approximately $1.5 million. 

Vanderbilt’s experience at Pimlico made him a natural choice to take 
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Youthful Alfred Vanderbilt examines track 
with Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Howard, the owners 
of Seabiscuit, prior to match race against 
War Admiral in the Pimlico Special of 1938. 


over rhe helm at Belmont Park in 1939 when New York adopted pari-mutuels. 
Until he entered the Navy in 1942, he headed up both tracks. 

Harry Parr was elected to the M.J.C. presidency at that point. 

Politics began dominating the racing picture after the war. It was a 
situation that disheartened many of the men from the Vanderbilt era. 

There were long and difficult battles in the General Assembly over the 
increase in the "take,” which continues even to this day. 

The end of Pimlico’s heyday as a leader among the nation’s tracks was 
signaled when conflicts over dates developed between Maryland and New 
Jersey plants. Pimlico was forced to advance its opening in order to ease 
the conflict. 

In 1949, Vanderbilt sold a sizeable share of his M.J.C. stock to a syndicate 
headed by Parr, but he remained as a member of the new group. 

The M.J.C. in 1947 had bought the controlling majority stock of Laurel 
race track and also had Timonium under its wing in an obvious attempt to 
bring about consolidation and extended meetings. 

But on November 28, 1950, the Parr-Vanderbilt team sold Laurel to 
Morris Schapiro and associates. Later on, Timonium went to new owners, 
thereby putting an end to any possible domination of Maryland racing by M.J.C 

On November 25, they approved the sale of 98 per cent of their stock 
in I imlico to the brothers Ben and Herman Cohen and to Cary Boshamer. 
The price was disclosed to be $2,213,000. 

This ended the track's association with Alfred Vanderbilt, the man who 
had for 16 years done his best to improve racing at Pimlico. 

His famous colt, Native Dancer, ran one of his great races in the 1953 
reakness and some of his horses still carry the cerise and white colors at 
Pimlico. 

But Pimlico no longer resembles the Vanderbilt era. 


A.G.V. Puts Together The Match Race 

Seabiscuit, the bargain horse who made it to the top by a long, grinding 
campaign from coast to coast, beat the Triple Crown champion, War Admiral, 
in the Pimlico Special of 1938. 

Homestretch of the famous War Admiral-Seabiscuit match race. Seabiscuit who took an early 
lead under George Woolf, is on the rail. Charles Kurtzinger had War Admiral in close pur¬ 
suit but Seabiscuit began to increase his lead at this point and romped in a 4-length winner. 
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Turf and Sport Digest 


It was considered one of the true ‘natural” events of the era, with an 
ex-plater from the West meeting the Eastern colt, a glamorous son of Man o 

War. . 

An estimated 40,000 attended, a record in the days when crowd guessing 

was more of an art. 

This match was first proposed in the springtime at Belmont Park with a 
$100,000 purse, but after a terrific buildup, “The Biscuit” went wrong and 
the race was cancelled. 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, youthful president at Belmont and at Pimlico, 
tried to bring them together at the fall meeting in Baltimore and finally 
succeeded after negotiations, concessions and perseverance. 

Vanderbilt had no $100,000 purse to offer. Sportsmanship was his pitch. 

Charles Howard, the Californian, was agreeable to the race from the very 
beginning for his handicap king. 

Samuel Riddle had made tentative plans to send War Admiral to New 
England for two $7,500 purses, thus the $15,000 Special was decided upon. 
Riddle went further in stating his conditions. First, he wanted George Cassidy 
brought in from New York to handle a walk-up start. He also wanted a 120 
pound assignment instead of 126 as originally suggested. The race was to be 
1 3/16 miles, the Preakness distance. 

Howard signed. Vanderbilt then hustled to Riddle’s New York hotel only 
to find he had checked out and was headed for Philadelphia by train. He caught 
up with Riddle in the old Pennsylvania Railroad Station and the owner of 
War Admiral signed for the momentous meeting. Howard asked for only one 
concession. He wanted, and got, the track harrowed. 

It was agreed that the track must be fast, with that decision to be made 
by Jervis Spencer, chairman of the Maryland Racing Commission. 

Spencer and Vanderbilt walked the oval the next morning and the 
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chairman announced: In my opinion, there is no question that the track will 
be fast this afternoon. The race is on.” 

Clem McCarthy, with his gruff but rhythmical style, made many famous 
racing calls, but none more famous than the 1938 Pimlico Special. Normally 
he viewed the horses in the paddock, then hurried to the rooftop to describe 
the race. 

But on November 1 at Pimlico, the fans were not about to be pushed 
aside to let anyone through, so, in near panic, McCarthy rushed to the winners’ 
circle to use a microphone set-up for post-race interviews. 

Here is a transcript of the call: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I've found it im¬ 
possible to get through this enormous throng 
at Pimlico today. The first time that I've ever 
jailed to do that from the paddock. So I'm 
down here in the winners' circle, perched 
high upon a fence. I can see 95 per cent 
of the race and maybe the other five per 
cent won't make any difference. 

Hut I can see 95. The horses are up there 
facing starter Cassidy. Remember they're 
carrying equal weights, 120 pounds. The 
distance is a mile and three sixteenths. 

That means they come three sixteenths of 
a mile from the head of the stretch to the 
finish line and then go one mile around this 
oval. They've walked up there. They're facing 
starter Cassidy. 

It's a walk up start. 

AND they're NO. NO. NO. NO BREAK. 
NO BREAK. Each jockey tried to take 
advantage of the other and the starter called 
them back. 

No, no. They had the crowd on their toes 
here. They thought it was a break. But Sea- 
biscuit had about a length the best of it. 
Kurtzinger wouldn't take the break. And he 
shot War Admiral right across BEHIND Sea- 
biscuit to the outside fence and the starter 
withheld his flag. 

No start yet. Now they're turning once 
more, walking back there together side by 
side. They've gotta keep em further apart. 
Either horse is liable to kick. Get those 
horses further apart you jockeys. They're 
turning up there by the fence. They're gonna 
walk down now. And face this starter. 

AND it looks like they might get away 
any instant. There's only one little spot here 
that 111 lose them but 1 don't believe they'll 
shift positions in that little tiny spot. 


\ 



Sixteenth Pole 

I m up here high on a fence down by the 
finish line, the first time that I've ever had 
to broadcast a race from this point. Usually 
on the roof. 

And we had a beautiful spot up there 
today. 

LOOKOUT NOW, LOOKOUT, LOOK¬ 
OUT, LOOKOUT! 

They re walking up. Cassidy's watching 
them. HE'S watching them. 

AHH. NO. NO. NO. NO. NO! War 
Admiral had a length the best of it. And 
Georgie Woolf says no. 

> ou know this reminds of an old time 
quarter horse race in the west. Cowboys 
and Indians. What they call an ask and 
answer start. 

Ah, Jones asks Drown if he’s ready. Drown, 
and he doesn’t like the start and he says no. 
So there’s no break. They come back the 
next lime. Drown says is it a go and Jones 
says no. 

Now. LOOKOUT. LOOKOUT. They’re 
turning and they're ready again. They’re 
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Half Mile 

doing quite a bit of juggling there. This is 
going to be a matter of horsemanship. Neither 
jockey is willing to take one inch the worst 
of it. 

AHH. AND THEY’RE OFF in this . . . 
and it’s a GO ! 

And Georgie Woolf is at the whip on Sea- 
biscuit to key him up. And they’re coming 
to me head and head. War Admiral on the 
inside. WOOLF is driving Seabiscuit and 
Seabiscuit is outrunning him. 

Seabiscuit is coming to me. ONE LENGTH. 
TWO LENGTHS in the lead. And he came 
by over two lengths. 

He goes by me. Seabiscuit by two lengths. 
War Admiral right on his heels. Kurtzinger 
sitting still and biding his time. Now it’s a 
matter of making Seabiscuit set his own pace. 
War Admiral is trailing him around the 
turn. 

Seabiscuit carried him a little wide there. 

They’re going halfway around the turn. 
Seabiscuit on the lead by two lengths. War 
Admiral is second to him. 

And Kurtzinger sitting still. Now War 
Admiral’s trying to move to him. They’re 
going into the backstreach. Seabiscuit by a 
length and a half. Now Seabiscuit by two 
lengths. War Admiral second. Seabiscuit by 
two lengths. They’re go .. . got THREE 
QUART ERS of a mile to come. And it’s 
Seabiscuit by a length and a half. 

Down the backstretch. They’re halfway 
down the backstretch. AND there goes War 
Admiral after him. 

Now the horserace is on. And I’m losing 


them there. They’re head and head. But I’ll 
catch ’em there in just another 50 yards. 

They’re head and head. And now War 
idmiral has a head advantage. And Sea- 
biscuit’s got a head advantage. And they go 
into the far turn, head and head. 

And it is either one. Take your choice. And 
right there , they’re coming into view now. 
And they’re HEAD AND HEAD. Seabiscuit 
on the inside by a neck with War Admiral 
second. 

That big throng dashing across the track 
’er across the infield there, coming to this 
fence. 

They’re coming into the stretch in just 



Mile And An Eighth 

a second. And they’re head and head as 
they head for that home lane. 

Watch for them now as they turn into the 
stretch. Head and head. Both horses under 
a drive. This is a real horserace. Just what 
we hoped we’d get. They’re head and head 
and both jockeys driving. It’s the best horse 
from here in. They’ve got 200 yards to come. 

It’s horse against horse. Both of them 
driving. Seabiscuit leads by a length. 

Now Seabiscuit by a length and a half. 

Woolf has put away his whip. 

Seabiscuit by three. 

Seabiscuit by three. 

SEABISCUIT is the WINNER ... By four 
lengths. And you never saw such a wild 
crowd. Seabiscuit the winner by four lengths. 
Trying to drown this crowd out here. They’re 
roaring around me. 

SEABISCUIT is the winner from end to 
end. 
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Five Stakes on a Saturday Afternoon 

They waited until V-E Day before lifting the World War II ban on 
horse racing in the United States. The four major Maryland tracks got together 
in May for a combined 10-day meeting, just a few days after travel restrictions 
had been lifted, but there wasn’t enough time to put together stakes races. 

So, on June 16, 1945, Delaware Park and Charles Town shut down for 
the day, and at 1 P.M. Eastern War Time, Pimlico began one of the most 
unique racing programs ever. 

The main purpose was to conduct the Preakness, in the interest of con¬ 
tinuity for the Triple Crown, but the back-up races that day included four 
other stakes. 

It was an explosive way to usher in post-war racing, although complete 
victory had not yet been realized. 

The crowd of 24,096 abounded with servicemen, many of whom were 
getting their first chance to see horseracing since donning uniforms. The 
winners’ circle also reflected this military atmosphere. 

For the 70th Preakness, two generals joined the ceremony as Mrs. P. A. B. 

Widener, II, along with trainer Morris Dixon and jockey Wayne Wright, 
accepted the trophy for Polynesian’s triumph. 

On hand for the celebration were Maj. Gen. Clarence Huebner, who 
received credit for capturing the German, von Runstedt, and Maj. Gen. Anthony 
McAuliffe, who made the famous reply of "Nuts” to the Germans at Bastogne. 

Pimlico may have perpetuated the Triple Crown but Polynesian spoiled 
Hoop Jr.’s chances of winning it. Hoop Jr., the Derby champ, made only a mild 
bid in failing to catch the front-runner, and came out of the race lame. 

And in the race to follow, a filly named Gallorette came from just off the 
pace to win the Pimlico Oaks. 

Gallorette went on to many other stakes triumphs and to be named in a 
horsemen’s poll as the greatest racemare of all time. 

Other added-money winners were Lady Gunner (Nursery Stakes), 

Rounders (Dixie Handicap) and Director J. E. (Jennings Handicap). 

The general feeling was that there would never be another day like this. 

The hope was that there never would be a need for one. 

Gallorette, "greatest race mare of all time," captures Pimlico Oaks on five-stakes card in 1945. 


Keeneland-Morgan 
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Keeneland 



Keeneland Sales yearlings have captured the Preakness three times. 
HASTY ROAD, ROYAL ORBIT and MAJESTIC PRINCE were 
all Keeneland products. In addition, HOOP JR. and LINCOLN 
ROAD finished second in the Pimlico classic and HAMPDEN, 
ROYAL BAY GEM, NO REGRETS and ROMAN LINE third. 


Summer Sale of Yearlings July 20, 21 


Keeneland Sales, Keeneland Association, P. O. Box 1690, Lexington, Ky. 40501 
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Like All Maryland 
Tracks, Timonium 
Takes Pride 
In Pimlico’s 
100th Anniversary 

Maryland State Fair & Agricultural Society 

J. M. Reese, chairman of the board Howard W. Clark, president 

John M. Heil 

vice-president and general manager 


GongzatuCatiom *Jo T^imCico 
TROPHIES 

RA CING—HUNTING — SHO WING 
BOA TING — GOLF 

We Make Special Awards 
Horse Shows—Race Tracks—Fairs 
In Sterling and Pewter 

Silversmiths—Goldsmiths—Pewterers 

Wyman Park Driveway 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 
Phone: (301) 235-3920 
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A Family Devoted to Racing 

The big modern grandstand, glassed in 
for winter racing along with the smaller 
clubhouse, towers over the small section 
on the right which generally gets its share 
of the customers on Saturdays and holidays. 

Customers (below) head for various interior 
facilities where recent improvements include 
tiled floors and lowered ceilings. Crowds up 
to and including 40,000 are accommodated. 



Walter Af. Ball 
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Since the spring of 1953, Pimlico has been under the ownership of the 
brothers Herman and Ben Cohen, Baltimore-born businessmen. This self-made 
team began with the shoe business in 1918 and expanded over the years into 
such fields as steel production, camera manufacturing, film processing and 
home building. The Cohens' enterprises mushroomed during the World War II 
housing boom when they erected thousands of homes along the East Coast. 

They owned WAAM (now WJZ-TV) and in recent years have centered 
their operations in the public housing field. Herman serves as Maryland Jockey 
Club president. Ben is secretary-treasurer. 

Ben’s wife, Zelda, owns a prominent racing stable, headed by Hail to All, 
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Aerial photograph of Pimlico in 1929 shows: (1) Stables, (2) Clubhouse, (3) Secretary's office 
and jockey's quarters, (4) Paddock, (5) Little clubhouse, (6) Pari-mutuel plant, (7) Grandstand 
(8) Judges' and stewards' stand, (9) Clubhouse entrance, (10) Rogers Ave. entrance, (11) Haywar 
Ave. parking area and entrance, (12) through (15) Stables, and (16) Infield steeplechase course. 
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who won the Belmont stakes in 1965 and now, as a syndicated stallion, has 
furthered their breeding interests. 

A second generation also is deeply involved. Herman s son, Nathan L. 
Cohen, is vice-president of the Maryland Jockey Club. He also races a stable 
headed currently by Mister Diz. 

Ben’s son-in-law (married to daughter Rosalee) is Richard Davison, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the M.J.C. Richard owns a broodmare and a 
yearling. His colors are expected to be introduced next year. 

General manager of Pimlico is Chick Lang, son of a jockey and 
grandson of a trainer. His father, also called Chick, was America s leading 
rider in 1921 and was the jockey on Reigh Count when that colt won the 1928 
Kentucky Derby. 

Grandfather John P. Mayberry trained the 1903 Derby winner, Judge 
Himes. Chick graduated into racing prominence as the agent for Bill Hartack, 
then came to Pimlico and in 1962 was named director of racing. He is in 
his first year as general manager. 


Although geographically still approximately the same size, growth of Pimlico is apparent in 1970 
photo showing: (1) Stables, (2) Clubhouse, (3) Jockeys' quarters, (4) Indoor paddock, (5) Glass 
enclosed grandstand, (6) Wooden grandstand, (7) Stable entrance, (8) Rogers Ave. entrance, (9) 
Clubhouse entrance, (10) New stables, (11) Parking, (12) Turf course, and (13) Clubhouse parking. 
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Driving Force for a Century 


'The Derby is a race of aristocrafic sleekness, 

For horses of birfh to prove their worth 
To run in the Preakness.' 

— Ogden Nash 


Years after the heyday of his father’s stable, J. K. M. Ross described the 
Freakness of 1916 as a "sleeping giant.” Commander J. K. L. Ross’s colt, 
Damrosch, won it and earned $1,380. 

But three years later, Sir Barton carried the same colors to victory and the 
winner’s share had soared to $24,500. Sir Barton, won the Kentucky Derby 
on May 10 and the next day was munching oats on a train headed for 
Baltimore where on May 14 he captured the Preakness. 

The big purse helped bring Sir Barton to Pimlico, but, more than that, 
trainer Guy Bedwell wanted to win the Preakness, in the state of his home base. 

Since then, the race has increased in stature to the point where few 
owners of a top class three-year-old would skip it. Preakness time means big 
crowds, celebrities and usually some controversy over the Kentucky Derby. 

And the pressure is there, especially for the stable that has the Derby 
winner. It has the lone chance for a Triple Crown, the series which had 
added lustre to the Preakness, Derby and Belmont Stakes. 

Some of the great stories of the Preakness center around horses which 
did not win and of human errors and excellence. 

Jockeys, trainers and owners, caught up in the excitement of competition 
among "big horses,” reacted strangely, but many times predictably for such 
a race. 

Track management at Pimlico always entered the competition, too, with 
Churchill Downs. The publicity department never lets you forget that owners 
of some horses—Man o’ War, Greek Money and Jaipur, for example—skipped 
the Derby in order to point for the Preakness. 

Derbytown is loaded with Pimlico representatives talking up their race. 
Lou Pondfield, who directed things at Pimlico for several years, could always 
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be spotted around the Churchill Downs winners’ circle, talking up his race to 
the new winners. 

Once he rushed in so quickly that he shook hands with the winning 
jockey on the track, before he had leaped off his mount. 

The morning workouts leading up to the race bring out many newsmen 
and their presence is merited. A horse that works too fast—as in the case 
of Chateaugay—may leave his race on the track. 

And an exceptional trial without undue stress, like Majestic Prince’s in 1969> 
heralds a sharp performance in the big race. 

Ask 25 racegoers to name their most memorable Preakness and chances 
are that you will get 20 different answers. 

Generally the old-timers will choose a race of the 1920’s, such as Victorian’s 
rousing second surge under the hard whipping of Sonny Workman for a nose 
decision in 1928. 

From the 1930’s they talk about the great names, such as Gallant Fox, 
Omaha, Bold Venture and War Admiral. 

Whirlaway, Count Fleet, Assault and Citation head the 1940’s. And the 
list goes on, with Native Dancer, Nashua, Bold Ruler in the 50’s. 

In the decade just completed, Carry Back, Northern Dancer and Kauai 
King have more than special places in Preakness history. 


Vice-President Charles Curtis, once a jockey in the West and a great racing fan, was on hand 
for the 1931 Preakness presentation. He stands on left next to A. C. Bostwick, owner of the 
winner, Mate. Others are Maryland's long-time Governor, Albert C. Ritchie; Jockey George Ellis, 
and Trainer J. W. y/ Big Jim" Healy. Then, as now, famous Woodlawn Vase dominated the scene. 
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Gallant Fox and Earl Sande, in Belair colors, 
after winning the 1930 Preakness. Men in dark 
suits in the enclosure are officials Boots 
Dickerson and John B. Campbell. Below them, 
seen under the horse's nose, is Willie Doyle, 
long-time official who rode Effendi, 1909 
Preakness champ. At rear of Gallant Fox, on 
platform, is racing commission chairman Jervis 
Spencer, Jr., wearing hat with black band. 


R. T. Wilson, Jr., owner of Pillory, 
poses proudly alongside the Wood- 
lawn vase, following that colt's up¬ 
set victory in the Preakness of 1922. 


Parole met Ten Broeck and Tom Ochil¬ 
tree in the Great 1877 Sweepstakes on 
Oct. 24 (right). Congress adjourned so 
that the members could go to Pimlico. 


Challedon Maryland's own, is in third place at the head of the Pimlico backstretch on h.s way 
to victory in the 1939 Preakness (lower left). George Seabo rode the Maryland-bred for owner 
W. L. Brann. Nellie Morse, last filly to win Pimlico's classic, is shown (lower right) with Earl 
Sande in 1924. She won for Bud Fisher, who was the creator of the Mutt and Jeff comic strip. 






Sun Pufiers 



Johnny Loftus booted Sir Barton (upper 
left) to victory in the 1919 Preakness 
and went on to become the first Triple 
Crown winner. Cmdr. J. K. L. Ross was owner. 


High Quest takes a nose decision from sta- 
blemate, Cavalcade, with Discovery a length 
farther back in the 1934 Preakness (upper 
right). He represented Brookmeade Stable. 


Ben A. Jones, (below) trainer of famous Cal¬ 
umet Farm, winner of six Preaknesses. He is 
on pony beside Preakness winner Whirlaway 
in 1941. Pinky Brown is the exercise boy. 



Kentucky Derby winner, Dark Star, rounds the first turn 
in front in the 1953 Preakness but the eventual winner 
is Native Dancer, in fourth position, seeking to avenge 
his Derby loss. The Dancer won for A. G. Vanderbilt at 1-5. 
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WE GET THERE 


Quality Service is a Tradition 
at Dulany-Vernay 



Since 1909 
a TrttJemark for 
Quality 


We're keen on stead/ work 

(for 61 years we've printed daily racing programs), 
but we're not opposed to part-time jobs — 
like giving you quick service on an annual business report. 
We're proud of our quality and service is our sales pitch. 

For more information contact: 

Charles McLennan — 669-4000 

Dulany-Vernay, Inc. 

Commercial Printers 

2250 REISTERSTOWN ROAD 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21217 






















Home of 

THE 1954 PREAKNESS WINNER 



HASTY ROAD 

Br., Roman-Traffic Court, by Discovery 


In addition, HASTY ROAD won the Widener, the Arlington Futurity, the Kentucky 
Jockey Club S., etc. and earned over $540,000. 


HASTY ROAD: 

TOP 7% ON THE 1969 AVERAGE EARNINGS INDEX 

TOP 5% ON THE CUMULATIVE AVERAGE EARNINGS INDEX. 

IN THE TOP 10 LEADING BROODMARE SIRES ON THE CUMULATIVE AVERAGE 

EARNINGS INDEX. „ __ _ mlll 

SIRE OF OVER 160 WINNERS OF MORE THAN $3,959,000, INCLUDING RUN FOR 
NURSE , THIRD MARTINI, BERKELEY SPRINGS, FOUR LANE, etc. 


Property of a Syndicate 


MEADOWVILLE FARMS 

WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 


F. A. Howard, D.V.M. 


(703) 347-2893 


Earl Phelps, Manager 


Also Standing 


MISTY FLIGHT . . . DETERMINED MAN . . . JIG TIME 
JET TRAFFIC . . . SEA O ERIN . . . JOE PRICE 
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KA UAI KING 

dk. b. or br., 1963, 


NATIVE DANCER —SWEEP IN 
by *Blenheim II 


Classic winner 
of the 

Kentucky Derby 
and 

Preakness 


BOOK FULL 

Property of a Syndicate 


Sagamore Farm 

GLYNDON, MARYLAND 
Harold H. Ferguson, Mgr. (301) 833-3737 



Samuel D. Riddle and Clarence Kummer 


Determining the Distance 

In looking back over the Kentucky Derby-Preakness rivalry, it may seem 
that the people in Louisville always had the upper hand. 

Not so in 1920, and even in some years before that, when Matt Winn 
had to work hard at getting the big-name eastern horses to his track. He 
failed in 1920 and therein lies the greatest case of one-upmanship Pimlico 
ever put over on Churchill Downs. 

It was a matter of Man o’ War, already being considered "the greatest of 
them all,” bypassing the Derby for the Preakness. 

The Preakness was to determine the big colt s ability to go a distance. His 
class already had been determined with nine victories in 10 starts as a two-year- 
old, none of which had been greater than three-quarters of a mile. 

The Preakness in those days was a mile and one-eighth and everybody 
realized its significance. 

Samuel D. Riddle had ordered that his sensational colt be sent to his 
farm in Berlin, Md., over the winter of 1919-20. Here, the great red colt grew 
to more than 16 hands in height and developed the enormous shoulders and 
quarters that seemed out of proportion to the perfect cylinder of his barrel. 

When it came time for serious work, trainer Louis Fuestel took him 
to Belmont Park, the scene of his last race, the Futurity. 

Riddle had repeated during the autumn that he was looking forward to 
the Preakness. So it was Baltimore that Big Red was shipped to on May 13. 

Announcement was made that two days later, on a Saturday, the colt 
would have a public workout between races. 

His appearance brought out the largest crowd ever to turn out at Pimlico 
up to that time. It numbered 19,340. 

The fans pressed so hard to get a glimpse of the champion two-year-old of 
1919 that a picket fence at the paddock collapsed and momentarily Man o’ War 
was engulfed. 

Another record throng—23,300—came out for the Preakness on the 
following Tuesday, which probably accounted for an incident when jockey 
Clarence Kummer brought him on the track. 

Man o’ War bolted forward for a half-dozen powerful strides before 
Kummer could get his reins tied. It brought applause from the crowd when 
the jockey regained control. 

There were nine to start, including the team of Wildair, who had just 
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beaten Sir Barton and run third in the Derby, and Upset, the only horse ever 
to beat Man o’ War. 

With both owned by Harry Payne Whitney, the strategy seemed obvious. 
Set a furious pace with one of the entry to kill off the favorite, then come 
on to win with the other. 

But when they got away six minutes late because of several premature 
rushes past the starter, Earl Sande tried to steal off in front with King Thrush 
and Man o’ War went with him. 

Sande, riding like fury, tried for six furlongs before realizing his folly. 

Then Upset tried, with his jockey hoping for a repeat of that Sanford 
Stakes at Saratoga when the Whitney colt won by a half-length. 

Upset made a rush through the stretch but could get no closer than a 
length and a half. He got that close because Kummer was no longer urging 
his mount. 

The others were strewn out from five to 36 lengths. 

"He won the Preakness,” wrote Joseph J. Quinn in the Baltimore Sun, 
"but it was not a race, only a performance. Those who saw it will not forget it. 

What happened after that were 10 straight triumphs, among which were 
a 100-length victory in the Lawrence Realization and other scores under such 
imposts as 131, 135 and 138 pounds. 

In a 1950 poll, Man o’ War was selected as Horse of the Half Century. 
Those still around from that May 18, 1920, consider it a personal honor. 
After all, they were there when he proved it. 


Copied from the brittle pages of a 1920 newspaper, this picture is a rare shot of Man o' War 
at full stride, a remarkable reach estimated at more than 25 feet, one of the longest known. 
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Wtde World Ralph E. W. Earl 






Maryland Jockey Club and the Presidents 

Probably no racing association in America has been as closely associated 
with American presidents as Pimlico and the Maryland Jockey Club. 

Richard Nixon became the first modern-day leader to attend the races 
while in office with his trip to Louisville last year for the Kentucky Derby, 
but he had already been to Pimlico. 

While serving as vice president he watched Bold Ruler win the 1957 
Preakness and presented the Woodlawn vase. 

Lyndon Johnson, who attended the Pimlico races several times, was on 
hand for the'1958 Preakness, in which Tim Tam raced to victory. 

Mr. Johnson is one of two chief executives who appears on the rolls 
of the Maryland Jockey Club. 

The first was Andrew Jackson, who raced a string of horses earlier during 
his presidency, under the name of his secretary, A. J. Donelson. He accepted an 
M.J.C. membership in 1831 when racing was being conducted at the Central 
Course. 

Mr. Jackson was unable to attend the races that year but there was no 
danger of alienating the electorate by such attendance. He was just too busy 
and getting old. 

Although there is no record of his successor going to the races, he 
probably did, since history records that Martin Van Buren, the eighth president, 
used to enjoy early morning trips to the track with Jackson to watch the 
workouts. 

Of course, the most famous gambling losses at racing under auspices of 
the M.J.C. were recorded by George Washington who knew where every 
penny of his money went. 

Throughout his diaries runs the theme of George breeding and racing 
horses. His favorite afternoons were spent atop his coach from which he 
could place wagers and watch the races. 

Prior to the Revolutionary War, Washington spent many days at the 
Annapolis track. 

From an account of his visit there in 1762, he lost one pound, six 
shillings, but later he recouped some of the losses in a card game. 

Another account shows he lost three pounds, 16 shillings at cards and 
racing. 

Washington confessed he was a consistent and persistent loser, and 
to this day there can be found horse players who feel just as jinxed. 


Bold Ruler's victory in the 
ness preceded this scene in 
circle. Richard Nixon, then 
stands with Mrs. Nixon, Mrs. 
"Sunny Jim" Fitzsimmons and 


1957 Preak- 
the winners' 
vice-president, 

H. C. Phipps, 
Eddie Arcaro. 



Maryland Jockey Club 



Thanks To The Men Who Left Us Their Legacy 
Maryland's Racing 
Is Deeply Rooted 
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Edward F. Farrell, Jr. MARLBORO RACE TRACK John P. Turner, Jr. 

president (18 days — October 5-24) racing secretary 


58 years of doing it better 


■ Poured Gypsum. Precast and Lightweight Concrete 
Roof Decks ■ Sprayed on Asbestos Fireproofing and 
Insulation ■ Acoustical and Air Distribution Systems 

■ Lathing and Plastering and Drywall Contractors 



■ Movable Partitions of all types ■ Airtex Radiant Heati 
and Cooling ■ Resilient Flooring ■ Raised Flooring 

■ Gymnasium Flooring ■ Computer and Clean Rooms 

■ "Tartan" Surfacing 


MPSHIRE.INC. 
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330 W. 24th ST. / BALTIMORE, MD. 21211 
467-3970 
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Compliments of a friend. 



Thoroughbred racing at Aqueduct, 
Belmont Park and Saratoga. 

The New York Racing Association Inc. 
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history treads 
Softly at PlMliw 


Down through the years no race course 
in America has more consistently attracted 
champions than Pimlico, whose racing strip 
in Baltimore is hallowed ground for all who 
thrill to the unleashed power of Thorough¬ 
breds in full stride. 

To consider only latter-day cracks, many 
a memory is conjured up by the mere men¬ 
tion of Alsab, Armed, Assault, Bimelech, 
Bold Ruler, Carry Back, Citation, Count Fleet, Dark Secret, Discovery, Display, Equipoise, 
Exterminator, Gallant Fox, Hill Prince, Man o' War, Mate, Nashua, Native Dancer, Omaha, 
Polynesian, Reigh Count, Sation, Seabiscuit, Sir Barton, Tom Fool, War Admiral and 
Whirlaway. Each raced at the historic Maryland Jockey Club plant. 


Fillies and mares? These names keep coming back like a song whenever the great ones 
are recalled: Bed o’ Roses, But Why Not, Cleopatra, Cosmic Missile, Edith Cavell, Esposa, 
Fairy Chant, Miss Woodford, Nellie Morse, Princess Doreen, Queen Hopeful, Real Delight, 
Top Flight, Twilight Tear and Vagrancy. Each, at one memorable point or more in her 
career, graced the Pimlico winner’s circle. 

Pimlico and the Maryland Jockey Club are proud of their role in molding the image 
of American horseracing. Founded in 1743, the Maryland Jockey Club cherishes its rich 
history, and looks forward hopefully as the taproot of horseracing in America. 


Founded 1743 r "Older Than The Republic 

^ ; J Zhe Maryland flockey Club 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21215 * (301) LIBERTY 2-9400 




A New Stakes Record - 


At 3, SOLO LANDING established a new stakes record for the 65-Year- 
Old Swift Stakes ... 6 furlongs in 1:09 2/5, defeating SUN GALA, 
SUCCESSOR (Champion 2-Year-Old of his year), etc. 


solo Landing 

RO., 1964 

First Landing-Darlin Patrice 



A stakes winner of over $77,000, SOLO LANDING also won the Rancocas 
Stakes (by 2Vi lengths, defeating Disciplinarian, More Scents, etc.), the Laurel 
New Year’s Handicap (7 furlongs by 4% lengths), the Francis Scott Key Stake 
(under top weight of 122, by 2*4 lengths), etc. Solo Landing also won 4 
other races and was second in the Pimlico Stakes. 


SOLO LANDING’S FIRST CROP ARE YEARLINGS IN 1970 


Property of Guy H. Burt 


Book Full 


GLADE VALLEY FARMS 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. (301) 898-9027 
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University of Maryland 
Initiates Horse Program 

by Ann Cady 


Lower photo, Kathy Sterling and Ann Cady of 
the Equestrian Club do their part in caring 
for the University's newly-acquired horses. 

Below, Dr. Edwin E. Goodwin makes comments 
to Kathy Sterling as Gail Rixse and Linda 
Jockish exercise Peppy and Point of Rocks. 



JVLiryland’s expanding horse industry has 
net gone unnoticed by the University of Mary¬ 
land. 

Recognizing the need for new horse research 
and educational programs, officials at the Uni¬ 
versity have called upon the horse people them¬ 
selves for guidance in the creation of new horse 
projects at the College Park campus. 

In addition to forming a Horse Advisory 
Committee, University officials have acquired 
two horses and expect to add to that group 
considerably in the years ahead. 

The H. A. C. (which held its organizational 
meeting last December) is under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mrs. Garvin E. Tankersley, owner of 
Al-Marah Farm in Barnesville, Md. The 
H. A. C. includes more than 20 other persons, 
all prominent in some phase of the Maryland 
horse industry. 

The two horses recently acquired by the Uni¬ 
versity were obtained as a result of the efforts 
of the University’s Equestrian Club and the 
Animal Science Department. They are pres¬ 
ently stabled in an old cow barn at College 
Park. 

These new arrivals are the first horses on 
the campus since 1948 when draft animals were 
completely phased out. During that 22-year 
hiatus, the Equestrian Club became mostly an 
academic group, inviting speakers, viewing films, 
taking field trips, but not working with or 
riding any of its own horses. Likewise, the 
Animal Science students learned of functions, 
diseases and characteristics of the horse, but 
could never observe them in the flesh. 

Animal Science head, Dr. Edgar P. Young, 
attributed the previous absence of horse activi¬ 
ties on the campus to the typical red tape 
surrounding the beginning of new programs 
at a large university. Also, it is felt that no 
consistent effort was made in the past to 
acquire horses. 

Finally, however, the students and faculty 
who have been most active in trying to get 
horses had their hard work pay off. 

The horses will be used by both the Animal 
Science Department (which is their official 
owner) and the Equestrian Club. Both horses 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
WALKING STICK 

truly 
distinctive 
a prized 

posession, Jw 

a unique 

gift jQr 

HAND CRAFTED FROM SELECTED # 

WALNUT SHAFTS - HAND RUBBED Mf 

TO A GLOWING LUSTER-CAPPED JW 

WITH A CROWN OF BRASS AND M 

STERLING SILVER. THE 

INLAID ESCUTCHEON 

MAY BE Jjjf 

MONOGRAMMED 

Jjp The Stick $40.00 

f Initials Desired 

f .$5.00 

jy Indicate Length 

34", 37", 40", 43", 46" 

REMIT TO: OBER WOODWORKING, INC. 

1232 RIDGELY STREET, DEPT. M 
BALTIMORE, MD. 21230 
(301) 685-0025 


will act as examples of certain functions for 
the general Animal Science classes. But the 
Equestrian Club members have complete re¬ 
sponsibility for their care and handling, and 
the students couldn’t be happier. 

Peppy, a 4-year-old chestnut mare which is 
a Thoroughbred, Quarter Horse, Arabian cross¬ 
bred was bought in November from Frank 
Widic of Berlin, Md. The mare was purchased 
with department funds much to the delight 
and surprise of the Equestrian Club and 
Animal Science students and faculty. 

The other horse, Point of Rocks, a registered 
Thoroughbred gelding, was a gift to the Univer¬ 
sity from the Stanley Corrsin family of Rider- 
wood, Md. The Equestrian Club takes much pride 
in acquiring the 10-year-old bay. Club member 
Linda Jockish worked with the horse after his 
rider Nancy Corrsin went to Ohio to attend 
college. Miss Jockish then went to college her¬ 
self, but she kept in contact with the Corrsins. 
Eventually, because no one was riding Rocky, 
Mrs. Corrsin wrote to University President 
Wilson H. Elkins offering the horse and his 
tack. 

Rocky, who stands 15.2 hands, is quite a 
blue blood. His great grandsire is Man o’ War, 


LEG 

UP YOUR 
HORSES 

INEXPENSIVELY! 

April, May, June, July, and August 
our hunters are turned out, so we have 
a complete staff, new 34-stall barn, 
indoor jogging track, post and rail 
pastures and paddocks, and experienced 
jockeys—all available for only $7.00 
per day, complete. 

Call 833-4884. 

Ask for Bob Fowler, Manager 

GREEN SPRING HUNT STABLES 

MANTUA MILL ROAD, GLYNDON, MARYLAND 


and his grandsire, Battleship, won the English 
Grand National in 1938. Never raced himself, 
Rocky is out of a show mare and was trained 
as a hunter hack with light dressage by Miss 
Corrsin and her instructor, Miss Joyce Richard¬ 
son. 

Mrs. Corrsin explained her family’s gift of 
Rocky in her letter saying that since the horse 
was going unused, they could no longer afford 
his upkeep, "yet no one of us is willing to sell 
a family pet and risk seeing him abused and 
passed from owner to owner.” 

Peppy is still very green and has a lot more 
spunk than her stablemate. Dr. Edwin E. Good¬ 
win, Animal Science extension specialist and 
Equestrian Club advisor is overseeing her 
schooling. 

"Her main problem is fighting the bit,” Dr. 
Goodwin said. "We’re working her on the longe 
line with a bridle and saddle and riding her 
with hands as soft as possible.” 

Two of the club’s more experienced mem¬ 
bers, Kathy Sterling of Crisfield, Md., and Gail 
Rixse, Annapolis, have been working Peppy 
almost every day. 

"Were going to start to develop her as an 
English pleasure horse,” Dr. Goodwin said. 
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Thrush? 

Apply FOULEX®, the most widely 
used remedy for thrush in horses. 

Specifically for thrush, foulex 
quickly checks odor, loosens dead 
tissue, kills harmful bacteria, pro¬ 
motes normal recovery. 

Helps clear infection, often 
after first application. 

Brush supplied with each 8 oz. 
bottle. $2.50 at dealers or direct. 

THE TROY CHEMICAL CO., INC. 

Corral Park, Mt.Kisco, N.Y. 10549 
By the makers of savoss® and mollimentum® 


Phone: LE 9-9201 Open Til 2 A.M. 

JJeakotip IBook £M)op & ?Becr £?tubr 

Visit Room Upstairs 
Cocktails, Victuals, 

Live Entertainment Nightly 
Books, Art, Antiques 

R. B. SMITH 913 N. Charles St. 

Proprietress Baltimore, Md. 21201 



THE ROPE AND REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 

Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 j 

(Midway between Jarrettsville & Forest Hill on Old J 
Route 23) w / 

rvs ~JJ 


"We might try her as a hunter or jumper after 
she quiets down, but she is pretty lightweight 
for much of a jumper.” 


The Equestrian Club has about 15 members, 
some of whom are experienced and others who 
merely love horses and wish to know more 
about them. A schedule of work has been set 


up pairing the experienced with the inexperi¬ 
enced to assure that Rocky and Peppy get the 
best of care. 


Members have specific times seven days a 
week to feed and water, turnout, muck out, and 
ride or exercise the horses. 

Club president Yvonne Jacques of Smiths- 
burg, Md., and Miss Rixse organized the sched¬ 
ule and have directed the work. 


"We have not had one hitch in the opera¬ 
tions,” Miss Jacques emphasized. "I was sur¬ 
prised, but when people volunteered, I told 
them that one mistake, one absence from work 
would put them on probation. So far, not one 
person has let us down.” 

Now that the dream of a group of University 
students and faculty who love horses is begin- 


Linthicum 
Printing Co. 

Robert L. Seeger, Prop. 

Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 

825-5757 

905 York Road Towson, Md. 21204 


ning to be answered, what will the next step 
be? 

According to Dr. Goodwin, "We’ll have one 
or more courses in horse management as soon 
as we can get them approved.” Dr. Goodwin 
sees the first course being offered next fall. 

Though delivery and content of the course 
material has not been established, such topics 
as training and handling, physiology and con¬ 
formation, nutrition and disease would be 
covered. At present, the University does not 
offer any courses specifically on horses. 

"Most technical material could be taught by 
members of the department, but we’ll probably 
have guest lecturers and field trips too,” Dr. 
Goodwin said. "Something we’ll be doing even¬ 
tually is getting a few more horses, too.” 

But at least now the students have their own 
horses to represent what they are studying. 

"Live animals stimulate interest which moti¬ 
vates learning,” Dr. Goodwin emphasized. 

Officials in the Animal Science Department 
at the University foresee a barn full of horses 
and a major in Horse Science resulting from 
this new growth and emphasis on the horse 
industry. To this end, the Horse Advisory 
Committee was established last fall. Composed 
of University experts and State breeders, train¬ 
ers, and instructors, the group’s job is to coun¬ 
sel, guide and advise the University to develop 
the best possible program in horse education. 

Problems still present stumbling blocks, es¬ 
pecially financial ones. But the University has 
enough dedicated and knowledgeable people, 
both in its faculty and extra-curricular group, 
much less its advisory committee, to promise a 
truly beneficial program right on the home 
campus offered specifically for the University 
students. • 
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had class as a runner 


South America 

Winner of 16 races in Argentina and 
Venezuela. 

Stakes victories included major classics. 
Winner of 

Premio Coronel Miguel F. Martinez 
Premio Mexico 
Placed in: 

Premio Miguel Alfredo Martinez 
Premio Comparacion 
Premio America 
Jockey Club de Venezuela 


United States 

Winner of 5 races at major American 
tracks. 

Set new track record at Keeneland— 
1 1/16 mi. in 1.41 1/5. 

Won at a mile at Aqueduct in 1:34 2/5. 

Defeated Chateaugay, Roman Brother, 
Point du Jour, Sunstruck, Going 
Abroad, Garwol, Donut King and 
Third Martini—even though he was 
6 years old and well past his prime 
when he came to this country. 


WINNER OF 21 RACES; PLACED IN 26 RACES 

*PI AVE 


has a classic pedigree 


by SIDERAL one of the world’s leading 
sires and sire of sires. 

1970 Fee-$500 



out of PADUA one of South America’s 
leading dams and from 
one of the Western 
Hemisphere’s greatest 
producing families. 16 
stakes horses in 
*Piave’s first two dams. 


Also Standing.- 

*VIMY RIDGE 

by Vimy—Angelicus, by Colombo 
$750 Live Foal 


Inquiries to : Tim Rooney 
139 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
(412) 391-1200 


IRONMAN ROGEL 

by * Royal Gem II—Local Belle, by On Location 

Maryland's Premier Bargain Sire For Sure, 

Sound Winners: $300 Live Foal 















Riding at Washington College 

by Debbie Goldstein 


w ashington College, located on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore near Chestertown, held a spring 
clinic at Mill Pond Farm last month. The clinic 
was conducted by Mrs. Thomas Keating, a horse 
show judge and avid foxhunter who lives in 
Glyndon. 

Numerous horse people and students attended 
the clinic, which began in the early morning 
hours with a braiding demonstration of mane 
and tail by Debbie Goldstein. Several mem¬ 
bers applied what they had learned, and under 
the supervision of Ross Peddicord, braided the 
horses for the mounted clinic. 

Luncheon was served by'the owners of the 
farm, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Thompson. 

The mounted clinic and lecture acquainted 
the members of the riding club with the funda¬ 


mentals of riding and how to apply them at 
the walk, trot, and canter. 

Mrs. Keating, assisted by Mary Jane Eaven- 
son, demonstrated the use of a longe line in 
correcting a rider’s faults, with the smooth-going 
Appaloosa, Cochise. She stressed the natural 
aids and illustrated the importance of the cor¬ 
rect use of the seat, followed by the gesture of 
the rider’s hands to the movement of the horse’s 
head, aboard the farm’s huge gray, Sgt. Pepper. 

A riding program has just been established 
at the Eastern Shore college. Several months 
ago, determined students with their eyes on 
promoting a far-reaching level of horseman¬ 
ship, presented their ideas for a college riding 
program to the members of the college athletic 
department. A student at the college may now 


Officers of the Washington College riding club include (from left) Ross Peddicord, Ellen Rohr- 
bacher, Charles Cockey, Debbie Goldstein, Gordon Lattu, Betsy Conwell and Mary Jane Eavenson. 
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Second Annual SPRING Meeting 

Wednesday, May 20 and Saturday, May 23, 1970 

FAIR HILL RACES 

FAIR HILL, MARYLAND 

A Balanced Card of Thoroughbred Racing —on the Flat, 
and over Brush, Hurdles and Timber 

PARI-MUTUEL BETTING FOR ALL RACES 
DAILY DOUBLE FIRST TWO RACES BOTH DAYS 

FIRST RACE — Wednesday, 4:30 P.M., Daylight Saving Time 
FIRST RACE — Saturday, 2:00 P.M., Daylight Saving Time 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20 , 1970 

First Race Purse $1000. — The Fairlawn Flat 
Race, about seven furlongs on turf. 

Second Race Purse $1000. — The Spring Lea 
Flat Race, about one mile and a quarter on 
the turf. 

Third Race Purse $1200. — The Ellenborough 
Hurdle Race, about one mile and six furlongs. 

Fourth Race Purse $2500. — The Kelso Steeple¬ 
chase, about two miles. 

Fifth Race Purse $1500. — The Kent Hurdle 
Race about one mile and seven furlongs. 

Sixth Race — The Vicmead Amateur Cup Flat 
Race, about one mile and seven furlongs on 
turf. 

Benefit of Union Hospital, Elkton, Maryland 

For Reservations and Entry Blanks Apply 

FAIR 


SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1970 

First Race Purse $1000. — The Newark Flat 
Race, about seven furlongs on turf. 

Second Race Purse $1000. — The Elkton Flat 
Race, about one mile and a quarter on turf. 

Third Race Purse $2000. — The Foxcatcher 
Hounds Steeplechase, about three and a half 
miles over a Fair Hunting Country. 

Fourth Race Purse $1500. — The Rosemont 
Hurdle Race, about one mile and six furlongs. 

Fifth Race $3000 Added. — The National Steeple¬ 
chase, about two miles. 

Sixth Race Purse $1800. — The Easton Hurdle 
Race, about one mile and seven furlongs. 


HILL RACES 

M-227 Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
Phone Wilmington —■ Area Code (302) 654-2000 


receive a standard athletic credit by riding once 
a week in a two hour session for the duration 
of a semester quarter. 

Riders will be under the competent instruc¬ 
tion of two Washington College students; Mary 
Jane Eavenson, an "A” Rated member of the 
Pickering Pony Club and Ellen Rohrbacher, a 
' B” Rated Potomac Pony clubber. Both students 
have their U. S. Pony Club Instructor’s Certifi¬ 
cates and will share the various teaching duties 
of the course, including general stable manage¬ 
ment, essential care of the equine, and all phases 
of horsemanship through the intermediate level. 

All riding takes place at the Thompson’s 
Mill Pond Farm in Chestertown. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson have shown great interest in the 
college, and have leased their show ring and 
stable of horses for use in the athletic program. 
The farm is located in the midst of the Kent 
County hunting country, giving riders an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to engage in cross country 
and trail riding activities. Provisions have also 
been made for the boarding of private horses 
on the farm. 


The college has a riding club, composed of 
horse lovers and interested riders. The agenda 
for the remainder of the year includes picnic 
rides, horse films, guest lecturers, riding clinics, 
schooling shows, a gymkhana, trips to Mary¬ 
land Thoroughbred farms, and a fall horse 
show, which is scheduled for October 18. 

The Washington College faculty advisor for 
the equestrian activities is Charles Cockey, who 
supervised club elections earlier this year. Ross 
Peddicord, a devoted horseman from Ellicott 
City, was elected president. Debbie Goldstein 
of Prince Frederick, is the new vice-president 
with Betsy Conwell of Swarthmore, Pa., han¬ 
dling the club funds as treasurer. Ellen Rohr¬ 
bacher and Mary J. Eavenson hold the offices 
of secretary and program chairman, respectively. 
All publicity will be handled by Gordon Lattu, 
a member from Washington, D. C. 

Washington College riding club members 
have been quite active in promoting riding on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. There are long range 
plans to establish a riding team to best repre¬ 
sent the college in various riding activities. • 
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Win Riding 
Equipment 
Free 



1st Prize.$200.00 

2nd Prize .$175.00 

3rd Prize .$150.00 

4th Prize .$100.00 

5th Prize .$ 75.00 



Worth of 
Southern States 
Saddlery & Tack 



lt 7 s Southern States Saddlery & Tack Give-Away Drawing. Register at your local par¬ 
ticipating Southern States Cooperative Agency during May. No purchase required. 
Just fill out entry blank (which they'll give you). Winners choose saddles, bridles, 
spurs, combs, brushes, hoof tools, blankets, many other quality products from 
Southern States' big Catalog. And while you're there, take home some Southern 
States Horse Feed—tops for building condition, health and performance. There's a 
Southern States Feed for every horse and every feeding program. Come in now. 


Southern States Cooperative 



Gowls Invade Canada 

Five children from the family of Wade H. 
Gowl participated in the Royal Winter Agri¬ 
culture Fair held last fall in Toronto, Canada. 

Competing on the fair’s Junior Day pro¬ 
gram, the five White Hall (Md.) children did 
themselves proud, winning numerous ribbons. 

The ponies and the children arrived two 
days early to make sure that they were com¬ 
pletely ready for keen competition that was to 
follow. 

Classes were split in large and small con¬ 
formation hunter pony and large and small 
conformation working hunter pony. Kevin 
Gowl’s Top Quality won the first place in the 
large conformation hunter. Only to be fol¬ 
lowed by Tim Gowl’s Crepe Suzzette who 
won first in the small conformation working 
hunter pony stake class and Patricia Gowl’s 
Little Miss Muffett who was second in the 
small working hunter pony stake class. Mike 
Gowl’s Zim’s Boy won the large working 
hunter stake class. 

Kevin Gowl’s Blue Mist, was pinned over 
fences and in the stake class. Kathleen Gowl’s 


Solara, was placed 7th in the working horse 
class. 

In short everybody received a ribbon and 
the ponies and children made an excellent 
showing. The fair was extremely well man¬ 
aged. Classes moved right along. The children 
and the ponies are looking forward to attend¬ 
ing the fair next year hoping that they will 
do as well. 


Nanticoke Horse Show 

The Nanticoke Horse & Pony Show will be 
held in Seaford (Del.) on Sunday, May 17. 
Located one hour from the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, it is an easy drive from Baltimore and 
early enough in the season so evening traffic is 
no problem. The show is a member of the AHSA, 
the MHSA and the Combined Eastern Shore 
Horse Shows with points counting in each asso¬ 
ciation. It is rated "C” by the AHSA except in 
Pony Hunters which are rated "B”. It is rated 
"B” by the MHSA. 

There will be three sections of pony hunters, 
junior, green and working hunters as well as 
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Vm back from Indiana selling fine 
horse equipment for those good 
people 

Bit and Spur of Annapolis 

so when I come a - peddling, please 
call off the hounds 

McCORD SOLLENBERGER 

9 Cedar Point Rd. Telephone: 

Severna Park, Md. 21146 (301) 647-7973 


English pleasure classes. Special emphasis will 
be placed on equitation and there will be an 
AHSA Medal class, the MHSA Equitation Class, 
a Gittings as well as maiden and open classes. 
If the entries are satisfactory, these classes will 
become a regular part of this show. 

A new feature this year will be three "Short 
Stirrup Equitation" classes for young riders who 
have not reached their 10th birthday. The ponies 
must be 13 hands and under. These were very 
popular classes last year and may be more so 
this year as the riders and ponies may cross¬ 
enter into the 11:2 and under pony hunter 
classes providing their ponies are the correct 
size. It is hoped these young riders will try the 
hunter classes. 

For information and prize lists please write 
Mrs. Henry P. Cannon, The Dale Farm, Bridge- 
ville, Del. 19933. 

Quarter Horse Registrations 

Another record year in all categories of the 
American Quarter Horse Association — the 
world’s largest equine registry — was reported 
at the organization’s recent 31st annual conven¬ 
tion in San Francisco by Executive Secretary 
Don Jones. 

Registrations for owners in this and 41 other 
countries totaled 66,317 in 1969, exceeding the 
combined total registered by three other leading 
equine associations. These registration figures 
represent a 1.5 percent increase over 1968. 

Transfers of ownership in 1969, which reflect 
the tremendous demand for the American 
Quarter Horse, were up 9 percent over 1968. 
The transfer total was 91,373. 

Retiring President Lee Berwick, St. Joseph, 
Louisiana, said, "If the present growth trend 
continues as it has for the past 20 years, we 


Bacon Hall Equestrian Centre 

Sparks, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 


MODERN HORSEWOMAN 

The FIRST AND ONLY MAGAZINE in the WORLD 
Published EXCLUSIVELY For and About HORSE¬ 
WOMEN and their EQUESTRIAN ACTIVITIES. Pub¬ 
lished by the Publisher of “THE PONY EXPRESS,” 
the ALL-BREED PONY MAGAZINE, for ALL who 
BREED, OWN, SHOW, RACE, and LOVE PONIES. 
Subscription for either Magazine $5.00 Year. 
Published Monthly. 

MODERN HORSEWOMAN 

1170 Broadway New York, N. Y. 10001 


Everything for The Horseman or Woman 

MANOR TACK SHOP 

Jarrettsville Pike at Hess Road 
Monkton, Maryland 
(301) 557-7505 

Stable Supplies • Purina Feed • Riding Attire 
Saddlery • Tack Repair 


will have three million Quarter Horses in our 
Stud Book by 1979.” 

More Quarter Horses compete at more shows, 
in more places, before more people than do all 
other breeds of horses combined. There were 
1,519 AQHA sanctioned shows for adults last 
year in the U. S. and Canada, a gain of 103 
over 1968. Additionally, there were 1,252 ap¬ 
proved youth shows, up 120 over the previous 
year. 

The AQHA was the first equine registry to 
initiate a youth program in which boys and 
girls compete apart from adults. Thirty states 
will send delegates to the AQHA headquarters 
in Amarillo, Texas, in August for the first 
annual meeting of the recently formed 
American Junior Quarter Horse Association. 

Quarter Horses are the predominant choice 
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BENS SADDLE SHOP 

8120 MAIN STREET 
ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 

* ENGLISH & WESTERN RIDING EQUIP. REPAIRS 

* CUSTOM SADDLERY & EXERCISE CHAPS MADE & 
REPAIRED. 

OPEN - DAILY 9 to 6 - MON. - SAT. FRI. 9 to 9 

CALL BEN PERRY - 

DAYS 465-4210 NIGHTS 286-3991 


GEORGE WILLIAM STEPHENS, JR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 

Engineers and 
Landscape Architects 

Phone: VA 5-8120 
303 Allegheny Avenue 
Towson, Maryland 
P. 0. Box 6828 


MARYLAND PONY BREEDERS, INC. 

SPRING SALE 

May 8 (7:00 p.m.) 

Selling at Timonium 91 Top Ponies 
and Junior Horses 

(6) 15 h. Jr. Horses to be sold under tack 
(36) Small and Middle Division Tonies 
(24) Large Division Tonies 

Catalogues Available From: 

Miss Louise Este Hollyday, Secretary 
Box 84, Sparks, Md. 21152 
(301) 742-4768 


of 4-H Club members across the nation. Horse 
projects, according to the U. S. Extension Serv¬ 
ice, are the fastest growing of all 4-H animal 
projects. 

Quarter Horse racing, another vital part of 
the industry, also reflects tremendous growth. 
The total purse distribution in recognized races 
for 1969 was $8.4 million, an increase of $1.1 
million over 1968. The total pari-mutuel handle 
for Quarter Horse races for 1969 was $91.5 
million, an increase of $9.5 million over 1968. 


Maryland Pony Breeders 
Schedule Big Auction 

Ninety-one ponies and junior horses have 
been catalogued for the Maryland Pony 
Breeders spring auction sale which will be 
held May 8 in the Livestock Pavilion at 
Timonium. Willis Lynch, president of the 
Pony Breeders, reports this to be the largest 
sale the association has ever had. The sale 
will begin at 7 P.M. 

Louise Hollyday, secretary of the association, 
states that all reserves have been listed in the 
catalogue. On those ponies carrying a reserve, 
the bidding will open at the reserve figure. 
The highest reserve listed is $2,800. 


The Stable 

Going along the stable yards, one 
could see that the frost had nipped every 
blade of the morning grass. The sun was 
just beginning to show itself over the 
dark, misty mountains towering over all 
of God’s creations. 

It was a cold, raw day with a wind 
that came on strong ... a wind which 
fought each and every tree for their 
very last leaf. As one neared the stable, 
the aroma of horses hung thick and heavy 
in the air. 

A blanket of silence covered the scene, 
occasionally interrupted by the stomp of 
an impatient hoof, a halter clanking on 
an empty feed bucket, or hay being 
sneezed out of a moist, black nostril. 
There was no chill inside the barn despite 
the cold wind outside. 

The warmth between a man and his 
horse can heat any barn ... no matter 
how cold it may seem to an observer. 

/Kathy Salzman 

• It has been the policy of The Mary¬ 
land Horse to note the age and school 
class of children who have manuscripts 
accepted for publication. But Miss Salz¬ 
man doesn’t need such support. She writes 
with a mature and sensitive pen. For the 
record, her age is 14. 
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Boarding facilities in new modern 
barn. 

Show size ring for training. 

Trails for pleasure riding. 

Lessons and summer camp 
program. 

Five minutes from Reisterstown. 


Mrs. Elaine B. Johnson 

(301) 833-7952 


Golden Vein Awards 

Following an address by Harford County 
Commissioner John O’Neill, awards were pre¬ 
sented at the Golden Vein Riding Club’s 
annual banquet held last month at the Bayou 
Restaurant in Havre de Grace. 

The award winners were: 

The Allen F. Brewster, Jr., award for the 
most deserving male member went to Gary 
Bosley. The Allen F. Brewer, Jr., award for the 
most deserving female member went to Mrs. 
Wilson Monks. The Horsemanship award went 
to Miss Mary Areta Bradley. The participation 
award went to Miss Cherie Lee Monks. Tack 
cleaning awards went to Phil Lanzi and Miss 
Mary Areta Bradley. The question bee champion 
award went to Miss Martha Barchowski. Two 
special awards were given this year to Roy 
Williams and Mrs. Bonnie T. Watts. Mr. 
Williams received the work horse of the year 
award for his outstanding contributions to the 
club during the year. Mrs. Watts received the 
outstanding citizen award for her 25 years 
of association and leadership in the club. 


Delaware Track Rebuilt 

A. Nelson Sills, track superintendent, re¬ 
ports that work on Delaware Park’s main 
racing surface is nearing completion and the 
one-mile strip will be ready for use well before 
the season’s first shipment of horses, due 
Monday, May 18. 

Complete rebuilding of the main track and 
the five-eighths mile training track was ordered 
by President Baird C. Brittingham immediately 
after completion of the 1969 racing season. 
Work on the training track was completed 
last fall. 


Hail To All Juvenile 

Rousing Welcome, the first 2-year-old starter 
from the first crop of the syndicated Hail to All, 
won in Florida and is being pointed for the 
$20,000 added Rancocas Stakes at Garden State 
Park on May 27. Bred in Virginia by James A. 
Radney, Rousing Welcome was purchased by 
Mrs. J. Bowes Bond from the Saratoga sales and 
is trained by her husband. 
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Great, Admiral! 
...BUT UIILL IT FIOBT? 


Really now, Frank ... don'tyou think 
you’re carrying this thing a little too 
far? Agreed, you DO build the 
Aeroliner like a battleship to take the 
tough, rough usage horse transpor¬ 
tation imposes! Sure, Aeroliners are 
famous for quality, craftsman ship, 
strappingly sturdy and are most see- 
worthy . . . and, of course, you're 
known and trusted for service. 

But, after all, Admiral ... do you 
really need the New York Naval 
Yards, the Annapolis Marching 


Band, all that Pentagon Brass and 
real, honest-to-goodness Dorn Perig- 
non '61 to prove your point? 

Heck, Frank, horse people every¬ 
where know you build the best . . . 
know they're dollars ahead when 
they invest in an Aeroliner. All own¬ 
ers, trainers, breeders, show people 
are odds-on to buy an Aeroliner! So, 
what's with this launching bit? 

I see! You just want to prove that 
even though an Aeroliner won’t float 


. . . all you say about it DOES hold 
water! 

O.K. Admiral. Answer the phone 
Some fellow by the name of Moore f 
wants to talk to you. 


mm m 


frank IMPERATORE inc. 

12-14 Archer Street 
Canonsburg, Pa. 15317 
PHONE (412) 745-2500 


famous for service 
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In a letter to the editor, Harold Shaw, of 
Sparks, Md., described an incident he had wit¬ 
nessed at Louis McLane Merryman’s farm sev¬ 
eral years before. Mr. Shaw stated that Merry- 
man s nephew, Jack Sadler, had been dumped 
by his pony—an incident observed by Merry- 
man from his bathroom window while shaving. 
Jackie half-heartedly attempted to remount but 
was repeatedly unsuccessful because of the 
pony’s unruly behavior. 

Finally, Mr. Merryman could stand it no 
longer. 

Said Mr. Shaw: "Mr. Merryman came down 
through his sitting room holding a razor in his 
hand. The left side of his face was lathered. He 
wore a pair of shoes, pants, no belt, and a top 
to a pair of pajamas. As his yard is never very 
clean, he was able to pick up a large club, and 
he advanced towards his nephew Jackie—club 
in one hand, a razor in the other. Jackie gave 
one terrified look at the pony, one at his uncle, 
and decided the pony was the lesser of the two 
evils. His Uncle Louis said: 'Jackie, ride that 
pony!’ Jackie was quicker than the pony that 
time. Apparently he had a nice ride, because the 
episode was never mentioned/’ 

• 

Chester F. Hockley, president of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association since 1936, 
announced his resignation so that he might 
accept the chairmanship of the Maryland Rac- 
ing Commission. The commission post had been 
left vacant since the death of 63-year-old Jervis 
Spencer, Jr. 

Said the editor, Humphrey S. Finney, in the 
lead editorial: "We who have worked closely 
with Mr. Hockley well know that Governor 
Herbert R. O’Conor’s choice is a wise and 
happy one for Maryland’s racing.” 

• 

Under the byline of Helen Cadwalader, the 
Olney Pony Farm was described. 

Wrote Miss Cadwalader: "Unique among the 
many and varied breeding establishments 
throughout Maryland is Olney Farm, located 
in Harford county five miles south of Bel Air, 
and dedicated to the raising and training of 
that well-beloved, lusty little animal, the Shet¬ 
land Pony. 

Olney itself, a lovely old red-brick house at 
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the end of a driveway of cedars, is the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Alexis Shriver. Their son-in- 
law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. William H. B. 
Howard, occupy a smaller house on the place, 
and take charge of its 200 acres of rolling farm¬ 
land. 

" . . . . The Howards find it difficult to keep 
abreast of the increasing demand for Shetlands, 
despite the fact their herd has more than 
doubled within the past few years . . . .” 

(Editor’s note: Olney Pony Farm is still in 
operation today. Mr. and Mrs. Shriver and Mr. 
Howard are dead. Mrs. Howard is now Mrs. 
Holden Rogers.) 

• 

Janon Fisher, Jr., had four horses ready for 
the spring timber races, including Mrs. E. Read 
Beard’s Blockade who would be seeking (and 
achieving) his third straight Maryland Hunt 
Cup victory. Blockade would be ridden again 
in 1940 by his regular jockey, J. Fred Colwill. 
(Editors note: Mr. Colwill is State steward 
today at all Maryland race tracks.) In addition 
to Blockade, Mr. Fisher was readying Espadin, 
Friction and Tanter for the point-to-point races. 
• 

Henry L. Straus, designer of the totalisator, 
was reported to have an 18-horse stable ready 
for competition in 1940. His horses were at 
Pimlico under the care of Trainer L. G. Blume. 
Mr. Straus maintained a half-dozen broodmares 
at his Cherry Hill Farm in Reisterstown. 
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Classified Advertisements 

Rates: $4.50 minimum. $1.50 per line, first 6 lines. $1.00 each additional line. $1.50 extra for use of Maryland Horse box number. 


HARTMAN HORSE TRAILERS: “Best in Every Class" Trailers 
in stock for immediate delivery. Call or write for price list 
and free literature. William D. Fossett, P. 0. Box 546, 
Aberdeen, Md. 21001. Phone 272-6110 (day), evenings call 
378-3011 (area code 301). 

AT STUD: COMMENSURATE, ch., 17.1 h., (*Sirte-Ahims’a, by 
‘Rico Monte). Fee $375. See Jan. ad, p. 112. Mignon C. 
Smith (Mede Cahaba Stable & Stud), (202) 546-7165. 

HARTMAN HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate delivery. Trade-ins 
accepted. Special discount to horsemen. W. I. Patterson, 
P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Thoroughbred mare. 4 years. Show schooled 
Jumps well. Good on trails. Excellent racing or broodmare 
prospect Sound. 15.3 hands. $2,200. ALSO 3/4 ARABIAN 
MARE. 5 years, bay 14.2. Hacks and jumps beautifully for 
experienced rider. Good on trails. Sound. $1,000. (301) 
939-3666. 

HORSE FARM: Excellent Eastern Shore location, 46 acres, 
fenced and cross-fenced. 28 stalls, outbuildings. Main 
residence extremely comfortable sprawling country-house, 
4 bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, panelled library. Owner will finance, 
29% down. Write or call: CEAL FAHY ASSOCIATES, Realtor, 
312 Severn Ave., Annapolis, Md. 21403. (301) 268-7874. 


CARROLL COUNTY: 302 Acre Farm, Taneytown, Md. 4 houses 
and other outbuildings. Large stream and meadows. Excellent 
price and terms. Call (301) 531-5252. 

SALE: Colt, 2-year-old Md.-bred by McLellan, sire of MAC’S 
SPARKLER (11 wins $274,568, Black Helen H, Columbiana H, 
Beldame S, etc.) out of Dumplin Creek, winner & producer of 
4 winners. $12,000. Will consider selling half-interest. Wm. 
E. Decker (201) 766-1408. 

MARE: Must sell Thoroughbred mare, by SW Gran Fino (by 
Beau Max—But Why Not) out of SW Fair Bet (by ‘Fair Task— 
Jocar). 10-year-old, unraced. Outstanding bloodlines for 
breeding racehorses. Winner in combined training, dressage 
through fourth level, superior over fences. Contact Anne 
Merkel, weekdays (215) 241-4395, or write P. 0. Box 61, 
Valley Forge. Pa. 19481. 

POSITION DESIRED: Girl seeks position working with horses, 
experienced rider. Call (301) 357-5235, evenings 

TWO-YEAR-OLD COLT FOR SALE. One Ruff Skipper by Ruffy 
(Rough’n Tumble) out of Skipper’s Bell, by Crafty Admiral. 
Colt is broken but not in training. Half-brother to winner 
Chesapeake Pride. Call after 5, (301) 398-3724. 

HORSE SALE: Friday, May 1, 1970, at 7:00 pm. Special 
Monthly Consignment Sale for all breeds of the upper class 
horses and ponies. Early entries appreciated. Ruth C. Eyler, 
The Eyler Stables, Thurmont, Md. (301) 271-7411. 

AEROLINER: Four-horse van. 1956. Best Offer. Telephone 
(301) 668-6487. 

GOLOEN VEIN RIDING CAMP: Where horses are paramount! 
Individual attention to each girl, 8 to 16. Beginner or 
advanced. Jumping. Shows, Gymkhanas. Trail Riding. Theory. 
Stable Care. Camp-owned horses. Relaxed sched. June 28th 
thru Aug. 8th. Dir., Havre de Grace, Md. 21078. 

FOUR HORSE VAN: Excellent condition. $1,250. Telephone 
(301) 939-3666. 


WATERFRONT FARM: 282 acres, Eastern Shore, large horse 
barn, silos, outbuildings, three houses. Fine location for 
development of waterfront estates. Asking $325,000. 29% 
down, owner will take back balance at 8%. Call or write: 
CEAL FAHY ASSOCIATES, Realtor. 312 Severn Ave, Annapolis, 
Md. 21403. (301) 268-7874. 

VAN FOR SALE: 1958 Four-horse van. Chevrolet. Excellent 
Condition. Good motor. Well Ventilated. Low Mileage. $2,350. 
Telephone (301) 833-2365. 

FOR SALE: Ch. m., 16.1, 10 years, no papers. Never raced. 
Quiet hack. Good jumper. Eligible first-year green, Junior or 
Amateur Owner. 239-8250. 

MARYLAND PONY BREEDERS’ SPRING SALE: May 8. See ad 

on page 170. Catalogues available from Louise Hollyday, 
Box 84, Sparks, Md. (301) 472-4768. 

GOLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES: A.K.C. Reg., Whelped 12/7/69, 
sired by Ch. Glyn Taff’s Ace of Trump. Males and females, 
light and dark, shots and wormed. (301) 472-2886. 
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Towson, Md. 21204 

408-10 York Road Va. 3-6050 
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EDITORIAL 


No Ivory Towers For Marvin 

Yhe thing that absolutely floors me with Governor Mandel is the way he 
fraternizes with ordinary folks in the State House when the General Assembly is in 
session. 

It can be 1 1 P.M. with the House and the Senate in heated session. A hundred 
or so spectators loiter near the doorways to the legislators' chambers. Unobtrusively, 
a little man stops beside you. 

"How's your bill doing?" he asks. 

The question is commonplace, but not the questioner. He's the Governor of the 
State of Maryland. 

While you talk to him about your own bill, a woman butts in. "Governor," she 
asks, excitedly, "you will sign House Bill (blank) if it gets through, won't you?" The 
Governor looks at the ceiling, trying hard to remember what the bill she mentioned 
is all about. Remembering, he smiles. "Oh, sure," he replies, "I'm for that bill. That's 
a good bill.'’ 

The woman is satisfied and walks away. 

The Governor, as relaxed as a man can be, says: "How about that Fendall 
Clagett? He told me he had a sure winner in the ninth race today. And he got beat. 
Wait until I get hold of that guy." 

George Bowen, a reporter, walks up and taps the Governor on the sleeve. "Say, 
Marvin, I was wondering how you feel . . 

That's the way our governor works. People feel comfortable around him. He's 
short in stature and unobtrusive in appearance. But he's a big man in accomplishments. 
And that is what life's all about. 

/Snowden Carter 
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IF HORSES HAVE BEEH GETTING YOUR GOAT 

then you’d better read about the animals you’ve been feeding 


We tell the horse story once each month in The Maryland 
Horse. At $5 a year, it’s a nice, safe bet. 

Award winning reporters and photographers (Anne Christ¬ 
mas, Snowden Carter, Peter Winants) make The Maryland 
Horse one of the world’s finest horse magazines. We have sub¬ 
scribers in all 50 states and 20 foreign countries (including 
Russia). 

If you want the behind-the-scenes stories on racing, hunting 
and horse shows, mail the attached card and have us bill you 
at a later date. 
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RESTLESS NATIVE 


GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
By BULL LEA 


BOOK FULL, 1970 

$2,000 Live Foal (of which $400 is payable with signing of contract: non-refundable) 


HAROLD H. FERGUSON 301/833-3737 ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 

Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 








98 Per Cent Of The Races Don’t Count 

Good Stallions Come From That Thin 2 Per Cent 



lold Ambition's dam (Be Ambitious) 

las also produced stakes winners 

ARTISTS PROOF 
NANTICIOUS 
m dr stakes placed 
Bold Heireas 

ind the brilliant 2-year-old winner 
N&ntition 


standing at 


Exclusive Nashua's dam (Exclusive) 

has also produced stakes winners 
EXCLUSIVE NATIVE 
1RVKUP 

EXCLUSIVE DANCER 
MELLOW MARSH 


LARKING HILL FARM 


Fendall Mi Clagett, Owner 
(301) 792-8602 (office) 


HARWOOD, MARYLAND 20776 


Boyd Ingram, Manager 
(301) 798-0556/1294 (farm) 










